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HE  GOES  TO  ALL  THE  SMARTEST  PLACES.  This  truckman  is  delivering 
canned  food  to  a  smart  New  York  hotel.  This  typifies  the  thousands  of  canned 
food  deliveries  that  are  made  to  hotels  and  restaurants,  every  week.  To  get 
hotels  and  restaurants  to  use  even  more  canned  foods,  American  Can  Company 
advertises  the  advantages  of  canned  foods  in  top  hotel  and  restaurant  trade 
journals.  These  advertisements  are  helping  you  get  your  share  of  this  more  than 
a  billion-dollar-a-year  food  market. 


CANNERS  who  pack  their  food  products  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  use  of 
with  Cerelose  (Dextrose)  have  dem-  Dextrose.  Expert  technical  advice  will  he 

onstrated  that  after  months  on  the  shelf,  provided  without  cost  or  obligation.  For 

the  original  flavor,  color  and  texture,  have  full  particulars,  write 

withstood  the  “test  of  time”.  Corn  PRODUCTS  Sales  Company 

Dextrose  brings  out  the  natural  flavor  of  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

fruits  and  vegetables.  This  is  accomplished 
by  obtaining  a  degree  of  sweetness  which 

will  allow  the  natural  flavor  to  predominate.  ®  -I 


PURE 

REFINED 

DEXTROSE 

SUGAR 


Pure  DEXTROSE  Sugar 
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CANNING  EQUIPMENT 


FOR  THE  TOMATO  CANNER 

Washers  .  .  .  Scolders  .  .  . 
Pulpers  .  .  .  Fiaishers  .  .  . 
Crusher  Pre-Heater  .  .  .  Juice 
Extractors  .  .  .  Fillers  .  .  . 
Kettles  .  .  .  Pulpers  .  .  .  Cook¬ 
ers  and  Coolers  .  .  .  Exhaust¬ 
ers.  etc 


FOR  THE  PEA  CAHHER 

Conveyors  .  .  .  Elevators  .  .  . 
Size  Graders  .  .  .  Quality 
Graders  .  .  .  Picking  Tables 
.  .  .  Washers  .  .  .  Tenderome- 
ters  .  . .  Pea  and  Bean  Fillers 
.  . .  Viners  .  .  .  Pea  and  Bean 
Cleaners,  etc 


FOR  THE  CORN  CANNER 

Huskers  .  .  .  Cutters  . . .  Trim¬ 
mers  . . .  Washers  .  .  .  Brush- 
ers  ...  Conveyors  .  .  .  Batch 
Mixers  .  .  .  Blending  Mixers 
.  .  .  Silkers  ...  Fillers  .  .  . 
Cob  Crushers  .  .  .  Corn  Shak¬ 
ers,  etc. 


A-B  COOKER  AND  COOLER 


For  all  classes  of  foods  (condensed  milk,  meat  products, 
corn,  tomatoes,  asparagus,  peas,  fruit,  etc).  The  "one  man 
cook  room"  saves  50  per  cent  steam  and  most  labor.  Cooks 
all  cons  alike.  Reduces  cooking  time  and  cools  cans  quick¬ 
ly.  Gives  perfect  sterilization,  and  a  uniform  pack. 


M.&S.  PLUNGER  FILLER 


POCKET  SIZE 


Handles  any  liquid  or  semi-liquid  product. 
Any  size  or  shape  container.  Continuous 
operation.  No  spill  or  waste.  Capacity  up 
to  125  cans  per  minute.  Other  tillers  up  to 
300  cans  per  minute. 


FMC  DOUBLE  HUSKER 


HAND  PACK  FILLER 


A  new  machine  and  new  husking  principle. 
Fully  tested  and  proved.  Handles  even  the 
smallest,  tenderest  ears  pertectly.  Low  up¬ 
keep  cost.  Capacity  2  tons  per  hour.  Fur¬ 
nishes  a  new  peak  of  better  husking — prac¬ 
tically  100%. 


Fills  accurately  and  continuously.  All 
products — tomatoes,  cut  beans,  asparagus, 
kraut,  peas,  beets,  peaches,  cherries,  ber¬ 
ries,  pickles,  macaroni,  etc.,  in  cans  or 
glass  jars.  Con  be  fitted  with  automatic 
hopper  and  briner. 


18-VALVE  JUICE  FILLER 


Takes  cans  of  all  heights  and  up  to  No.  3 
diameter.  Operates  at  high  speed.  Fills 
200  or  more  cans  per  minute.  No  drip.  No 
leak.  Other  sizes  avoiloble  with  6,  10,  12 
or  24  valves. 


SUPER  JUICE 


EXTRACTOR 


FREE  CATALOG 


Our  224-page  catalog  gives 
illustrations  and  descriptions 
of  all  equipment  needed  in 
the  modern  food  industry. 
Send  for  your  copy. 


Produces  20  to  40  qols.  of  non- 
aerated,  high  quality  juice  per 
minute  from  tomatoes  or  other 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Gives 
light,  thin  or  heavy  juice  os 
desired. 


Lewis  Quality  Grader  &  Washer 

Separates  fancy  peas  from  mature.  Handles 
up  to  300  cans  peos  per  minute  by  cfravity 
principle.  Assures  highest  quality.  Brings 
biggest  returns  from  pock.  Has  built-in  au¬ 
tomatic  brine  density  control.  The  Lewis  is 
tops  as  a  wosher,  too. 


S  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 


^  „  ■  (Spraguc-SelU  Division)  HOOPESTON,  ILL. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  All  Food  Products  ■  details  of  ® 


FOOD  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

(SPRAGUE -SELLS  DIVISION),  HOOPESTON,  ILL.  | 


□  Full  details  of _ 

□  Your  complete  General  Catalog. 


Address. 
City _ 
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CUUOVERHEAD 


. . .  but  here^s 

a  better  way! 


Cutting  overhead  is  like  skinning 
the  proverbial  cat— there’s  more  than 
one  way  to  do  it.  One  large  canner 
keeps  his  maintenance  costs  at  rock 
bottom  the  easiest  possible  way.  He 
uses  a  certain  closing  machine  in  his 
line.  And  that  machine  hasn’t  had  a 
single  break-down  in  4  years!  How 
come?  There  are  two  reasons. 

The  first?  Of  course,  his  machine 
is  a  Continental.  And  Continental 
closing  machines  combine  high 
speed  and  sensitive  accuracy  with 
extreme  durability.  That  explains 
nearly  everything— but  not  quite  all. 
The  second  reason— also  straight 
from  our  records— is  that  the  canner 
treats  his  machine  right. 

He  admhs  that  it’s  a  cinch  to  keep 
a  Continental  closing  machine  in 
A-1  shape.  Continental’s  research 
experts  have  determined  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  alloys  for  vital  steel  parts  that 
resist  corrosive  acids  and  just  natu¬ 
rally  wear  longer.  But  any  machine- 


even  if  it  doesn’t  have  the  precision- 
built,  micrometer  -  accurate  mecha¬ 
nism  of  a  Continental— will  operate 
more  efficiently  if  it  gets  proper  care. 
To  help  you  save  on  repairs,  replace¬ 
ment  parts,  and  spoilage  losses,  here 
are  some  itips  on  the  care  of  any 
closing  machine: 

1.  Oil  high-speed  bearings  or  mov¬ 
ing  parts  more  often  than  ordinary 
parts. 

2.  Use  a  high-grade  lubricant  for 
grease-gun  application.  (Or  a  free- 


flowing  oil  in  ordinary  oil  can.) 

3.  Wash  and  steam  the  machine  after 
the  packing  season.  Spray  with  fine 
oil  by  steam  hose.  The  steam  evapo¬ 
rates— the  oil  remains. 

Can  you  cut  your  overhead  this  way 
...  or  any  other  way?  Continental’s 
sales  service  representatives  will  be 
glad  to  show  you  how.  For  sound 
advice  on  any  canning  problem— 
consult  Continental.  For  better  serv¬ 
ice,  cans,  and  equipment— come  to 
Continental. 


CONTINENTAL  CAN  COMPANY 


NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  MONTREAL  .  TORONTO  •  HAVANA 
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EDITORIALS 


Distinction — “Canned  Goods”  certainly  made 
the  line  this  week:  they  are  to  be  investigated 
for  profiteering  prices,  at  least  so  say  the  daily 
press,  and  that  takes  all  the  pith  out  of  the  story.  In 
our  case  the  rumpus  comes  from  the  reported  Corner 
On  10s  Canned  Corn,  as  you  can  guess. 

Rumor  has  been  busy  for  some  years  on  a  proposed 
investigation  of  food  prices,  and  there  has  been  plenty 
of  good  reason  for  it  as  you  well  know,  but  the  trail 
does  not  stem  back  to  the  producers,  whether  of  canned 
foods  or  of  any  other  form  of  food  suplies,  again  as 
you  well  know.  In  fact  there  have  been  some  merry 
chuckles  over  the  idea  of  canners  making  profitable 
prices,  much  less  profiteering  in  the  prices  they  obtain 
for  their  products.  It  surely  is  a  laugh.  Just  look  at 
the  darn  things  (the  prices)  and  if  any  one  can  find 
anything  that  even  distantly  resembles  exorbitancy 
about  the  prices  as  paid  to  canners,  please  send  it  to 
us  and  we  will  enter  it  into  tha  Smithsonian  Institute 
(Museum).  But  there  is  abundant  room  for  investi¬ 
gation  into  food  prices,  over  the  counters  to  consumer 
buyers,  but  not  for  their  height  but  for  their  lowness ! 
And,  in  our  opinion,  that  is  the  real  objective  of  the 
investigation.  If  this  crazy  manner  of  retailing  food 
products  below  cost  of  production  is  not  soon  stopped 
and  destroyed,  there  will  be  left,  little  or  no  business 
in  any  line  of  commercial  trading. 

CHECKING  THE  CUTTERS— We  are  well  aware 
that  any  criticism  of  the  chains  is  not  popular  in  this 
industry,  just  as  it  has  never  been  popular  to  advocate 
the  use  of  loss  leader  laws,  now  enacted  in  many  States, 
i.  e.,  the  law  which  prevents  the  retailers  from  cutting 
the  price  on  an  advertised,  and  agreed  upon  retail 
price.  As  an  industry  the  canners  have  been  against 
such  a  law,  and  have  steadfastly  refused  to  give  that 
protection  to  the  sale  of  their  goods.  But  after  the 
drubbing  they  have  taken  during  the  past  two  years 
in  particular,  and  are  continuing  to  take  to-day,  they 
ought  to  begin  to  realize  that  these  cut-throat  prices 
ore  ruining  their  business,  not  helping  it.  Anyone 
ran  buy  the  products  of  well-known  canners  in  Mam- 
nioth  markets  or  Chain  stores,  at  retail  prices  which 
ire  the  canner’s  selling  price,  and  even  at  times  lower 
han  it.  And  the  canner  says  to  himself:  “Well,  I 
hould  worry,  what  profits  they  make  or  lose,  I  got  my 
rice.”  But  the  next  time  the  buyer  for  such  chains 
oes  not  offer  the  first  price  no,  he  has  to  meet  another 
ut  by  a  competitor,  and  must  have  a  lower  price,  and 
)  it  goes  on  ever  lower  and  lower,  until  the  canner 
an  find  no  profit  in  his  business,  and  he  wonders  how 
^  happened. 

This  week  we  noticed  how  an  individual  grocer  met 
his  attack,  and  stopped  it.  The  article  appeared  in  the 


“Modern  Merchant  and  Grocery  World,”  Philadelphia, 
and  it  reads  as  follows :  (the  Editor  of  this  long  estab¬ 
lished  grocery  Journal,  Mr.  E.  J.  Buckley,  is  a  lawyer, 
experienced  in  food  matters.) 

INDIVIDUAL  GROCER  SUES  TWO  CUTTERS  FOR  SELLING  BELOW 
COST,  AND  GETS  INJUNCTION 
Court  Upholds  His  Right  to  Sue  and  Finds  Law  Constitutional 

Up  in  Connecticut,  recently,  a  grocer  named  Ralph  J.  Carroll, 
being  vexed  and  interfered  with  by  a  couple  of  price  cutting  com¬ 
petitors,  Harry  Schwartz  and  Irving  Schwartz,  operators  of  a 
number  of  stores  under  the  name  of  “Budget  Market,”  applied 
to  the  court  for  an  injunction  against  them  and  got  it.  The 
court  upheld  their  right  to  sue  under  the  loss  leader  act  (14  A 
2d,  754)  as  a  “person  injured.” 

This  case  may  plant  a  thought  in  the  minds  of  other  indivi¬ 
dual  grocers  who  have  to  compete  with  professional  cutters. 

Carroll  claimed  in  his  suit  that  the  brothers  Schwartz  were 
offering  to  sell  and  were  selling  merchandise  at  less  than  cost 
“with  the  intent  to  injure  competitors  or  destroy  competition.” 

The  cutters  defended  on  the  sole  ground  that  the  Connecticut 
loss  leader  act  was  unconstitutional.  Incidentally  four  states, 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Minnesota  have 
declared  such  laws  unconstitutional,  but  only  on  the  ground  of 
defects  in  the  act;  the  principle  involved  was  not  found  bad. 
On  the  other  hand,  loss  leader  acts  have  been  upheld  in  South 
Dakota  Montana,  Wyoming,  Tennessee  and  California,  none  of 
these  acts  having  the  defects  present  in  the  laws  of  the  other 
four  states. 

The  Connecticut  loss  leader  act  was  also  free  from  defects  and 
the  court  in  the  Carroll  case  therefore  found  it  valid. 

The  following  is  quoted  from  the  decision: 

The  only  method  of  enforcement  provided  in  this  act  (loss 
leader)  is  by  injunction  at  the  suit  of  a  party  injured.  It  is 
further  to  be  noted  that  it  is  not  a  price-fixing  law.  The 
law  does  not  attempt  to  fix  the  price  at  which  articles  of 
merchandise  shall  be  sold.  The  obvious  purpose  of  the  law 
is  to  create  a  right  of  action  for  injunctive  relief  in  favor 
of  a  party  aggrieved  by  the  sale  or  offer  of  sale  of  merchan¬ 
dise  by  a  competitor  at  less  than  cost  with  intent  to  injure 
competitors  or  destroy  competition.  In  order  to  make  out  a 
case,  the  plaintiff  must  first  show  advertising  or  a  sale  or 
offer  to  sell  merchandise  at  less  than  cost  as  defined  in  the 
law,  and  second,  that  such  sale  or  offer  to  sell  was  with  the 
intent  to  injure  competitors  or  destroy  competition. 

*  *  ♦ 

The  obvious  purpose  of  this  legislation,  as  its  title  implies, 
is  to  prevent  unfair  competition  by  making  or  offering  to 
make  sales  at  less  than  cost  for  the  purpose  of  attracting 
business  away  from  a  competitor,  driving  him  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  stifling  competition. 

It  is  possible,  unless  restrained  by  law,  for  a  powerful 
merchandiser  with  large  resources  to  continue  to  sell  at  a 
loss  in  a  community  and  thereby  drive  weaker  competitors 
out  of  the  markets,  establish  a  monopoly,  and  mulct  the 
public. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  upon  proper  occasion  and  by 
appropriate  measures  the  state  may  regulate  a  business  in 
any  of  its  aspects,  including  the  prices  to  be  charged  for 
the  products  or  commodities  it  sells.  So  far  as  the  require¬ 
ment  of  due  process  is  concerned,  and  in  the  absence  of 
other  constitutional  restrictions,  a  state  is  free  to  adopt 
whatever  economic  policy  may  reasonably  be  deemed  to  pro- 
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mote  public  welfare,  and  to  enforce  that  policy  by  legisla¬ 
tion  adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  courts  are  without 
authority  either  to  declare  such  policy,  or,  when  it  is 
declared  by  the  legislature,  to  override  it. 

An  important  point  was  raised  in  this  case  which  the  court  did 
not  find  it  necessary  to  decide,  viz.,  the  constitutionality  of  the 
provision  that  intent  to  hurt  competition — an  important  factor 
in  all  loss  leader  acts — was  presumed  from  the  fact  that  the 
cutter  had  sold  or  offered  to  sell  below  cost.  Ordinarily  the 
person  complaining  would  be  required  to  present  actual  proof 
not  only  of  the  sale  (or  offer)  below,  cost,  but  also  of  the 
cutter’s  intent  to  harm  or  restrict  competition  in  so  doing. 

The  court  agreed  that  this  point  was  in  doubt,  but  said  it 
didn’t  have  to  decide  it  because  the  cutters  involved  had  not 
denied  the  charge  that  that  was  their  intent.  The  point  is 
important  and  will  probably  appear  in  other  fights  made  by 
cutters  against  loss  leader  acts. 

The  canner  must  look  further  than  his  own,  indivi¬ 
dual,  welfare ;  he  must  help  support  all  interests  between 
him  and  the  ultimate  consumer,  and  we  need  only 
remind  him  that  no  individual  retail  grocer  can  operate 
and  continue  to  exist  on  1  per  cent  profit,  and  that  if 
the  canners  as  the  greatest  supply  source  of  fine  foods, 
continue  to  make  it  possible  for  the  cut  rate  chains  to 
go  on,  there  will  ultimately  be  none  but  such  cut-rate 
chain  stores  left,  and  never  again  will  there  be  a  chance 
for  profit  in  the  packing  of  canned  foods.  It  is  just 
that  serious,  in  our  opinion.  And  the  Investigation 
Committee  will  do  well  to  take  that  into  consideration 
when  looking  for  lower  prices  for  the  consumer,  higher 
prices  for  the  farmer,  and  no  profit  for  the  food  pro¬ 
ducers.  We  respectfully  submit  to  them  the  well- 
proven  thesis;  “Low  prices  mean  poverty  and  destitu¬ 
tion;  high  prices  prosperity  and  happiness.” 

“FACTORY  WHISTLES  ARE  BUGLES,  TOO”— 
is  the  snappy  slogan  adopted  by  the  Canning  Machinery 
&  Supplies  Association  for  the  big  Chicago  Convention, 
and  Machinery  Show,  next  January.  And  on  the 
stickers  which  are  being  used  by  members,  on  all 
their  stationery,  under  a  reproduction  of  the  well- 
known  factory  whistle,  this:  “Is  your  plant  prepared 
for  ’41?” 

It  may  seem  difficult  to  realize  that  that  great  Con¬ 
vention  is  but  little  more  than  a  month  off,  but  that 
aggressive  association  is  not  unmindful,  and  is  even 
now  hard  at  work  upon  the  plans  and  all  that  mass  of 
w^ork  that  must  be  done,  but  which  the  visitor  may 
have  no  slightest  idea  of.  You  roll  comfortably  into 
Chicago,  are  greeted  and  entertained  by  friends  and 
members  of  the  supply  industry — treated  royally  all 
during  the  week,  but  you  should  know  that  to  insure 
that  result  a  very  large  number  of  men  worked  for 
weeks,  and  the  hotel  itself  and  its  huge  forces  have 
prepared  for  your  coming.  It  is  the  biggest  Industrial 
Show  on  earth ;  too  big,  we  believe  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  canners,  and  their  salesmen,  the  brokers.  And 
we  say  that  because  other  interests  have  horned  into 
this  annual  Convention.  In  fact  it  is  now  called  the 
Convention  of  the  Foods  Trades.  And  we  object!  and 
so  do  the  old-time  bodies  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
these  great  meetings.  It  began  with  and  grew  up 
under  three  associations:  The  National  Canners,  The 
Canning  Machinery  &  Supplies  and  the  National  Food 
Brokers,  but  now  there  meet  with  us  some  15  or  20 
“outer”  associations  of  various  kinds,  and  callings,  an 
altogether  too  large  mass  to  properly  digest,  or  work. 


Could  anyone  hazard  a  prophesy  in  answer  to  that 
last  part  of  the  slogan:  “Is  your  plant  prepared  for 
’41?”  The  only  sane  thing  for  every  canner,  every 
food  producer  to  do,  is  to  prepare  in  the  fullest  possible 
manner  as  your  share  in  this  preparedness  program — 
and  be  ready. 

DR.  H.  A.  BAKER  DEAD — Dr.  Baker,  President  of 
the  Amercian  Can  Company,  died  Monday,  November 
25th,  in  New  York  City,  after  an  illness  of  over  a  year. 
He  was  such  a  robust,  hearty,  happy,  smiling  man  of 
deep  knowledge  and  experience  that  it  seems  difficult 
to  picture  him  as  sick.  He  might  well  be  posed  as  an 
example  of  opportunity  in  these  United  States.  Born 
in  Canada,  later  naturalized  as  an  American  citizen, 
he  began  as  a  chemist  with  the  American  Can  Com¬ 
pany,  and  ended  as  its  President.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  his  personality  was  such  as  to  bind  all  men 


Dr.  Herbert  A.  Baker 


to  him  or  he  could  never  have  made  the  grade.  It 
was  no  small  job  to  step  into  the  shoes  of  retiring 
President  H.  W.  Phelps,  who  had  brought  the  American 
Can  Company  to  the  high  point  of  leadership  among 
all  business  in  this  country,  through  sheer  merit  and 
ability.  Doubtless  it  was  Mr.  Phelp’s  ability  to  see 
the  hidden  value  in  this  quiet,  learned,  smiling  Dr. 
Baker,  in  naming  him  to  the  Presidency,  while  he,  Mr. 
Phelps,  assumed  the  Chairmanship  of  the  Board;  and 
if  this  be  correct  then  it  is  high  testimony  to  both  men 
that  the  wisdom  of  the  decision  has  been  eminently 
borne  out. 

The  industry  will  be  shocked  to  learn  of  this  untimely 
death,  and  sympathy  will  well  up  in  all  sections  of  the 
country,  and  in  all  branches  of  the  industry,  for  Dr. 
Baker  was  highly  esteemed.  In  the  name  of  the  in¬ 
dustry  we  extend  heartfelt  sympathy  to  his  widow  and 
two  fine  children,  and  to  all  his  relatives.  And  sym¬ 
pathy,  likewise,  to  the  Can  Company  in  its  heavy  loss. 
The  whole  industry  has  lost  a  splendid  man. 
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MeasurSns  The  Usefulness  Of 

CANNERS'  ACCOUNTING  RECORDS 

by  GEORGE  V.  ROUNTREE* 

An  address  to  The  Pennsylvania  Canners  Association,  November  7,  1940 


I  have  a  great  deal  of  admiration  for  the  business  executives 
of  this  country.  It  is  their  hands  on  the  throttles  of  enterprise 
that  may  accelerate  or  slow  down  the  wheels  of  progress.  Upon 
their  individual  success  as  managers  depends  the  livelihood  and 
happiness  of  millions  of  employees.  But  unfortunately  the  good 
executive  is  rare.  To  be  worthy  of  the  name  one  must  be  able 
to  delegate  authority  to  others,  supervise  operations  and  secure 
results. '  If  he  becomes  submerged  in  details  his  mind  will  not 
be  clear  enough  to  grasp  the  significance  of  major  problems  and 
make  proper  decisions  concerning  them. 

THE  VALUE  OF  COSTS 

The  charge  that  canners  do  not  know  their  costs  has  been 
emphasized  so  many  times  that  it  is  beginning  to  be  convinc¬ 
ing.  This  is  not  true  of  all  canners,  but  unfortunately  applies 
to  many  of  them,  particularly  small  organizations.  It  is  held 
that  some  canners  keep  the  records  in  their  heads  or  on  the 
backs  of  envelopes.  When  these  men  figure  estimated  costs  it 
has  almost  become  the  rule  that  important  elements  are  ignored, 
particularly  expense  items.  A  frequent  routine  is  to  take  note 
of  the  raw  products,  labor,  cans,  cases  and  labels.  A  few  other 
items  are  added  such  as  coal,  power,  taxes,  and  brokerage,  arriv¬ 
ing  at  a  total  which  is  called  cost.  Afterwards,  if  sales  are  made 
at  an  average  price  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  cost  figures  de¬ 
termined,  it  is  believed  a  profit  is  being  made.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  canners  of  this  type  end  the  year  with  a  loss.  When 
the  results  are  brought  to  their  attention  they  are  then  at  a 
loss  to  explain  how  it  happened.  The  serious  implication  is  that 
often  these  canners  make  the  market  which  must  be  met  by  all 
canners  who  want  to  do  business  and  retain  their  customers. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  calculate  the  adverse  effect  of  this 
unwholesome  practice  to  the  industry.  All  of  this  could  be 
avoided  by  a  common  sense  attitude  on  the  question  of  what 
constitutes  necessary  accounting  records  and  how  they  may  be 
used  to  aid  management. 

THE  MANAGER’S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  ACCOUNT¬ 
ING  DEPARTMENT 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  manager  burden  his  mind  with 
the  hundreds  of  details  that  are  commonplace  to  the  trained 
bookkeeper,  any  more  than  he  needs  to  know  how  to  make  an 
automobile.  He  should  know  how  to  drive  an  automobile  and 
whether  or  not  there  is  gas,  oil,  air  and  water  in  it.  Naturally 
it  might  help  if  he  knew  more  about  the  functioning  of  the 
car  but  such  knowledge  is  not  essential.  The  important  thing 
IS  that  with  little  application  he  can  use  the  car  to  go  places  and 
do  things.  An  executive  may  use  accounting  records  in  a  sim¬ 
ilar  manner.  If  he  has  an  understanding  of  accounting  prin¬ 
ciples  and  procedures  it  would  be  an  advantage  but  it  is  not 
essential.  The  wise  manager  will  determine  the  approximate 
r.eeds  of  the  business  for  an  adequate  accounting  system.  He 
vill  employ  a  trained  bookkeeper  or  develop  an  accounting  de- 
oartment  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  business.  He  will 
lirect  this  department  to  furnish  the  sort  of  information  use¬ 
ful  in  conducting  the  business.  Thereupon  he  will  see  that  it 
^'perates  efficiently,  just  as  he  supervises  other  departments. 

THE  USUAL  CANNER’S  ACCOUNTING  RECORDS 
A  simple  accounting  system  will  call  for  a  cash  receipts  and 
isbursements  book,  purchase  and  sales  journals,  payroll  records 
nd  other  books  of  original  entry.  Practically  all  installations 
•  equire  a  general  ledger  as  well  as  subordinate  ledgers  of  ac- 
ounts  receivable,  accounts  payable  and  growers  accounts.  It  is 
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routine  to  expect  a  trial  balance  of  each  ledger  at  the  end  of  each 
month,  a  reconciliation  of  the  bank  account  and  other  state¬ 
ments  attesting  to  the  mechanical  accuracy  of  the  entries. 

Practically  all  business  organizations  close  their  books  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  whereupon  the  bookkeeper,  or  an  outside 
auditor,  prepares  a  Balance  Sheet  and  Income  Statement,  after 
consideration  of  the  physical  inventory  and  other  details  to 
which  attention  must  be  given  at  the  year  end  closing.  Fre¬ 
quently  the  manager  regards  this  as  some  burdensome  pro¬ 
cedure  with  which  business  has  been  saddled  and  from  which 
it  is  impossible  to  escape.  That  sort  of  a  manager  is  delib¬ 
erately  blinding  his  eyes  to  an  asset  which  can  be  most  helpful 
to  him  in  doing  his  job  well.  Accounting  records  to  be  useful 
must  be  vital,  modern  and  frequently  adjusted  to  the  fast  moving 
tempo  prevailing  today.  If  the  bookkeeper  does  not  understand 
and  will  not  learn  how  he  can  make  the  records  increasingly 
useful  to  the  management,  he  should  be  separated  from  the 
service.  The  professional  schools  and  universities  of  this  country 
are  turning  out  thousands  of  young  people  who  have  been  given 
academic  training  in  modern  accounting.  If  they  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  familiarize  themselves  with  business  transactions 
their  employment  may  become  a  most  profitable  investment. 

MONTHLY  INCOME  AND  LOSS  STATEMENT 
Because  of  the  seasonal  natui’e  of  the  canning  industry  it  is 
seldom  that  a  monthly  Income  and  Loss  Statement  is  prepared 
in  the  orthodox  manner  as  it  may  frequently  be  misleading. 
It  also  requires  a  considerable  amount  of  routine  work  which 
the  majority  of  canners  consider  is  not  justified  by  the  results. 
In  recent  years,  however,  some  of  the  leading  canning  com¬ 
panies  have  prepared  simplified  monthly  Income  and  Loss  State¬ 
ments  which  are  satisfactory  for  their  intended  purposes.  Briefly 
the  plan  followed  is  to  list  the  sales  on  a  columnar  sheet  showing 
the  cases  and  money  value  for  the  month.  For  information 
purposes  it  is  desirable  to  compute  the  average  selling  price 
per  dozen  which  may  be  entered  in  a  parallel  column.  The  cost 
of  sales  per  dozen  is  entered  in  a  column  to  the  right  and  the 
factory  cost  extended  in  the  next  column  based  on  the  dozens 
sold.  Prior  to  the  new  pack  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  sales  will  be 
the  inventory  at  close  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  After  the 
company  is  well  along  in  the  new  pack,  the  cost  of  sales  for 
monthly  purposes  may  be  determined  from  daily  or  weekly  costs, 
or  from  a  budget  that  has  been  reasonably  reconciled  with  the 
actual  costs.  The  cost  of  sales  is  deducted  from  the  sales  and 
the  gross  income  per  dozen  and  amount  extended.  The  selling, 
administrative  and  interest  expenses  taken  directly  from  the 
ledger  or  from  budgets  which  have  been  closely  reconciled  with 
the  books  may  be  entered  and  deducted,  extending  the  net  in¬ 
come  on  operations  per  dozen  and  amount. 

This  plan,  while  not  exact,  is  simple  and  probably  satis¬ 
factory  enough  for  most  purposes.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  only  thing  about  accounts  that  can  be  exact,  is  cash. 
Practically  all  other  items  are  based  on  estimate,  conventions 
and  judgment.  This  plan  may  be  broadened  to  show  the  sales 
and  operating  results  of  each  marketing  center,  each  broker, 
and  each  salesman.  A  group  of  simple  operating  statements 
can  be  planned  and  submitted  each  month  which  will  furnish 
the  management,  almost  at  a  glance,  with  the  operating  results 
of  the  business  as  a  whole,  broken  down  by  plants  and  again 
by  commodities,  further  down  to  size  tin  and  again  as  to  quality, 
if  desired.  It  should  be  most  helpful  to  know  where  profitable 
sales  are  made,  by  whom,  and  for  how  much.  It  may  be  that 
some  marketing  center  will  show  a  splendid  margin  on  sales 
but  the  volume  will  be  disproportionately  low.  On  the  other 
hand,  another  market  may  respond  with  a  somewhat  lower  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit  but  will  represent  a  total  that  is  highly  satisfactory. 
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DAILY  AND  WEEKLY  COSTS 
Frequently  when  the  packing  season  starts,  the  manager  is  so 
burdened  with  details  that  he  divorces  his  mind  from  everything 
but  the  mechanics  of  getting  the  product  into  cans.  Naturally, 
this  is  his  primary  job  and  should  have  priority  over  other 
details.  However,  if  managers  were  aware  of  the  many  and 
costly  mistakes  they  have  made  by  this  shortsightedness  they 
would  most  likely  chart  their  courses  differently.  The  most 
successful  canning  companies  under  present  conditions  deter¬ 
mine  the  factory  cost  daily  or  weekly.  This  can  be  very  simple. 
One  plan  is  to  show  the  direct  cost  items  including  raw  product, 
direct  labor,  cans,  cases,  and  condiments.  The  manufacturing 
expense  is  frequently  entered  at  a  budgeted  amount  per  dozen 
which,  added  to  the  direct  cost,  reflects  the  factory  cost.  The 
selling,  administrative  and  interest  expenses  may  be  entered 
for  convenience  at  predetermined  percentages  of  the  sales  value. 
These,  added  to  the  factory  cost,  will  result  in  the  total  cost  per 
dozen  and  amount.  The  sales  value  may  be  entered  and  the  net 
income  or  loss  brought  down  as  a  final  figure.  For  the  small 
canning  company,  particularly  if  its  labor  is  paid  weekly,  it 
may  be  just  as  satisfactory  to  determine  the  costs  on  the  weekly 
basis.  This  will  fit  in  effectively  with  the  routine  of  computing 
the  payroll.  Moreover  a  weekly  cost  is  more  likely  to  be  repre¬ 
sentative  than  the  cost  for  one  day. 

BUDGETARY  CONTROL 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  and  spoken  about  budgetary 
control  for  business  enterprises.  A  budget  is  merely  the  process 
of  reducing  to  writing  the  estimates  (made  by  those  best  quali¬ 
fied  to  do  so)  of  the  proposed  transactions  after  a  careful 
analysis  of  past  operations  and  consideration  of  known  changes 
that  will  be  effective  during  the  budget  period.  Every  manager, 
worth  his  salt  in  all  past  years,  has  made  a  budget  in  his  mind 
of  what  he  proposes  to  do.  The  so-called  budgetary  control 
recommended  today  is  merely  an  orderly  arrangement  of  the 
decisions  arrived  at  which  is  much  like  a  blue  print  prior  to  the 
erection  of  a  building.  Indeed,  reducing  these  to  writing  will 
tend  to  clarify  them  and  may  serve  as  a  check  on  faulty  pro¬ 
posals.  There  has  been  much  criticism  of  budgeting  by  canners 
because  it  is  stated  to  be  merely  a  fabric  woven  of  wild  and 
woolly  pipe  dreams  and  is  most  likely  impossible  of  attainment. 
But  doesn’t  any  business  venture  depend  to  some  extent  on  for¬ 
tuitous  circumstances?  The  fault  lies  not  with  the  principle  but 
with  the  incompetence  of  those  who  assemble  the  figures.  In 
my  opinion,  the  preparation  of  a  budget  along  simple  well- 
defined  lines  should  be  a  most  important  aid  to  the  management 
in  driving  forward  on  the  road  that  leads  to  profit.  One  of  the 
most  frequent  criticisms  of  budgets  is  that  if  the  quantity  esti¬ 
mated  for  sales  calls  for  a  certain  number  of  cases  the  manager 
is  of  the  opinion  that  in  spite  of  hell  and  high  water  it  is  his 
duty  to  ship  out  that  quantity  irrespective  of  price.  A  budget 
is  merely  a  guide  and  the  management  should  bend  every  effort 
to  meet  or  better  its  requirements,  stimulate  sales  and  keep 
down  expenses  so  the  actual  amount  may  equal  the  amount 
shown  in  the  budget.  However,  it  is  entirely  unsound  to  accept 
orders  at  unsatisfactory  prices  merely  to  meet  the  sales  quantity 
budget. 

If  a  canner  in  the  past  has  been  somewhat  negligent  of  his 
accounting  procedure  it  would  seem  that  continuation  of  this 
policy  would  be  very  unwise.  The  Second  Revenue  Act  of  1940 
is  exceedingly  complicated  and  will  be  quite  burdensome  to  all 
profitable  corporations.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  executive  to 
legitimately  safeguard  his  company’s  interests.  Inadequate 
accounting  records  improperly  kept  may  result  in  the  payment 
of  unwarranted  Federal  income  and  excess  profits  taxes.  This 
observation  is  also  true  with  respect  to  the  State  income  taxes, 
property  taxes  and  payroll  taxes.  A  satisfactory  accounting 
system  is  more  than  books  and  bookkeepers.  The  one  is  the 
equipment  and  the  other  the  operating  personnel  to  yield  a 
finished  product  represented  by  the  flow  of  useful  information 
which  may  be  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  a  competent  manager. 

Proper  use  of  this  accounting  information  will  aid  in  estimat¬ 
ing  situations  and  tempering  decisions.  Indeed,  useful  account¬ 
ing  information  properly  applied  will  make  an  important  con¬ 
tribution  to  standards  of  procedure  which  may  be  relied  upon 
in  guiding  the  destiny  of  the  business. 


TRI -STATES  PROGRAM 

THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  5,  1940 

10 :30  A.  M.  Registration — Renaissance  Porch.  “It  will 
be  necessary  to  register  in  order  to  get  your  free 
ticket  to  the  Banquet  and  Entertainment.  Posi¬ 
tively  no  admittance  to  the  Banquet  Room  without 
a  ticket.” 

12:30  P.  M.  Luncheon  Meeting — Renaissance  Room 
1 :30  P.  M.  President’s  Address — ^W.  Leslie  Wheatley 

1 :45  P.  M.  Address  Mr.  Gene  Flack — The  Loose- 
Wiles  Ambassador  of  Good-Will. 

2:15  P.  M.  Address  —  The  Robinson-Patman  Law — 
What  it  means  to  Practical  Business  and  how  it 
is  being  enforced — Gordon  C.  Corbaley. 

Effect  of  Conscription  on  Demand  for  Canned  Foods. 
Questions  and  Discussions  on  above  Topics. 

3 :30  P.  M.  Report  —  Result  of  Further  Experiments 
with  the  use  of  Calcium  Chloride  in  Canned  Toma¬ 
toes — Samples  will  be  on  display  —  Maurice  E. 
Siegel,  Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore,  Md. 

4:00  P.  M.  Sales  Psychology — C.  W.  Browne — Lec¬ 
turer  on  Marketing — University  of  Cincinnati. 

4:30  P.  M.  Report  of  Nominating  Committee  and 
Election  of  Officers. 

4 :30  P.  M.  Closed  Meeting  of  Pea  Canners — Surf 
Room — James  M.  Shriver,  Chairman. 

Varietal  Work — Canned  Peas — Samples  on  Display 
— Herman  A.  Hunter,  Canning  Crops  Specialist 
University  of  Maryland. 

Plans  for  Merchandising  Canned  Peas — L.  S.  Beale, 
Canned  Pea  Marketing  Institute,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Round  Table  Discussion. 

Looking  Forward  to  1941  —  James  M.  Shriver, 
Chairman. 

Meeting  Catsup  Manufacturers — Room  125 
4:30  P.  M.  Meeting  Catsup  Manufacturers — Room  125 

7:00  P.  M.  Banquet  and  Entertainment — Renaissance 
Room  courtesy  of  Members  of  the  Allied  Industry 
arranged  by  Get-Together  Committee  —  Friday, 
December  6,  1940. 

9:00  A.  M.  Breakfast  Meeting  of  the  Officers  and 
Board  of  Directors — Room  104. 

10:00A.M.  Exhibit — Varietal  Work — Samples  Canned 
Lima  Beans  —  Com  and  Other  Experimental 
Packs. 

10 :30  A.  M.  General  Meeting  —  President  Wheatley 
presiding. 

The  Outlook  for  New  Varieties  of  Lima  Beans — 
Dr.  C.  H.  Mahoney,  University  of  Maryland. 
Methods  of  Buying  Raw  Corn  on  a  Graded  Basis — 
Dr.  E.  P.  Walls,  University  of  Maryland. 

11:30  A.  M.  The  Cora  Canners  Service  Bureau,  Canned 
Tomatoes  Association,  Inc. — ^Wilbur  G.  Carlson, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Observations  on  Canning  Crops — E.  R.  Lancashire, 
Continental  Can  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
Unfinished  Business. 
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pEW  horses  ever  win  a  race  after  they  are  left 
at  the  post.  They've  got  to  be  hitting  the 
dirt  from  the  barrier  to  the  stretch  and  right 
past  the  line.  Heelcln  Can  factories  work  twelve 
months  of  the  year  producing  millions  of  cans, 
which  are  stored  in  huge,  spotlessly  clean  ware¬ 
houses  against  any  emergency.  That's  why 
Heekln  Faultless  Closing  Machines  are  always 
available  and  the  Heekln  Pood  Research  Depart¬ 
ment  Is  at  your  service  anytime  .  .  .  anyw(iere. 
The  Heekln  organization  Is  moving  all  the  time 
.  .  .  moving  In  your  direction  so  that  we  win  the 
race  together.  That's  good  business  for  both  of  us. 

THE  HEEKIN  CAN  CO.,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


HEEKIN  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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GRAMS  of  INTEREST 


EVERTSON  NEW  PRESIDENT  lOWA- 
NEBRASKA  CANNERS 

Conservative  optimism,  interest  in  co¬ 
operating  on  national  defense,  and 
better  merchandising,  featured  the  39th 
Annual  meeting  of  the  lowa-Nebraska 
Canners  Association  at  the  Fort  Des 
Moines  Hotel,  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Novem¬ 
ber  19-20.  The  meeting  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  held  by  the  Association 
with  all  sessions  well  attended. 

Marvin  Verhulst,  Executive  Secretary, 
Wisconsin  Canners  Association,  outlined 
latest  developments  in  the  National  de¬ 
fense  program.  Canners  were  particu¬ 
larly  impressed  with  the  effort  the 
government  is  exerting  to  set  up  their 
purchasing  program  to  facilitate  buying 
direct  from  canners.  It  was  pointed  out 
the  government  may  arrange  inspection 
of  purchases  at  the  cannery;  because  of 
spot  buying,  performance  bonds  will  be 
eliminated;  and  also  purchases  may  be 
made  on  an  f.  o.  b.  cannery  basis.  Bob 
White,  Chicago,  delivered  a  dynamic  talk, 
“Tune  up — Get  Your  Business  House  in 
Order.”  He  reviewed  merchandising  fac¬ 
tors  which  are  under  control  of  the  can- 
ner,  and  which,  when  fully  utilized 
(without  additional  expense)  add  much 
to  the  net  and  success  of  a  canner’s 
selling  operations. 

Iowa’s  Attorney-General  Rankin  de¬ 
livered  a  welcome  and  pointed  out  favor¬ 
able  industrial  and  marketing  oppor¬ 
tunities  w^hich  exist  in  Iowa. 

Wilbur  G.  Carlson,  Executive  Secretary, 
Coi'n  Canners  Service  Bureau,  outlined 
the  operation  of  the  organization,  the 
statistical  position  of  canned  corn,  and 
listed  encouraging  prospects  for  corn 
canners. 

Dr.  Ernest  L.  Haber,  Iowa  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Ames,  Iowa,  discussed  current  re¬ 
sults  with  direct  seeding  of  tomatoes 
and  recent  developments  with  seed  corn, 
which  have  been  developed  through  the 
Extension  Department  activities. 

Tuesday  evening,  a  reception,  followed 
by  a  banquet  and  a  talented  floor-show, 
sponsored  by  the  Allied  Supply  Indus¬ 
tries,  proved  most  entertaining  to  some 
175  members  and  wives. 

The  new  officers  are  President  Hillman 
Evertson,  Marshall  Canning  Company, 
Marshalltown,  Iowa;  Vice-President  J. 
Leroy  Farmer,  Farmer  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  and  Secre¬ 
tary-Treasurer  Roy  Chard,  Audubon, 
Iowa. 

WARREN  BUCHANAN 

Warren  Buchanan,,  65,  who  only  a 
short  time  ago  retired  as  Manager  of  the 
Effingham,  Illinois,  plant  of  Libby,  Mc- 
neill  &  Libby,  a  position  which  he  held 
for  more  than  forty  years,  died  recently 
at  Hazelwood,  Ohio,  where  he  was  visiting 
relatives.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
two  sons,  two  daughters,  a  brother  and 
two  sisters. 


GOVERNMENT  TO  STUDY  CONSUMERS’ 
LABELING  VIEWS 

Dr.  Alice  B.  Edwards,  former  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  American  Home 
Economics  Association,  and  an  advocate 
of  grade  labeling,  has  announced  that 
a  survey  will  be  made  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  on  consumers’  opinions 
on  grade  labeling  of  canned  food  products. 
The  study  will  be  made  in  cooperation 
with  several  universities  at  selected  re¬ 
tail  food  stores.  Questionnaires  will  be 
handed  to  consumers  who  purchase 
Government  gi’aded  canned  foods  at  these 
retail  stores,  and  on  the  basis  of  infor¬ 
mation  so  obtained  Dr.  Edwards  will 
determine  consumers’  satisfaction  with 
the  quality  of  Government  graded 
products. 


M.  J.  SULUVAN 


M.  J.  SULLIVAN  PROMOTED 

The  American  Can  Company  announces 
that  Mr.  M.  J.  Sullivan,  formerly  Vice- 
President  in  charge  of  the  Paciflc  Dis¬ 
trict  of  the  Company,  with  headquarters 
in  San  Francisco,  has  been  made  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice-President.  Mr.  Sullivan’s  head¬ 
quarters  will  be  at  the  General  Offices, 
230  Park  Avenue,  New  York. 

OZARK  CANNERS  SET  DATES 

A  review  of  activities  of  the  1940  sea¬ 
son  prompted  a  thorough  discussion  of 
many  of  the  more  important  subjects 
and  an  effort  to  solve  some  of  the  can¬ 
ners  problems  at  the  Fall  Meeting  of  the 
Ozark  Canners  Association  called  by 
President  F.  L.  Stockton  at  the  Colonial 
Hotel,  Springfleld,  Missouri,  on  Friday, 
November  15th.  It  was  decided  to  hold 
the  annual  convention  at  the  Colonial 
Hotel  on  February  6th  and  7th,  1941. 


SPECIAL  CARS  TO  THE  TRI-STATE 
MEETING 

Robert  A.  (Bob)  Sindall,  Chairman  of 
the  Get-To-Gether  Committee  which  will 
play  host  to  Delegates  to  the  Tri-State 
Packers  Association’s  Convention  at  the 
banquet  and  entertainment  on  Thursday 
evening,  December  5th,  has  advised  that 
arrangements  are  being  made  for  special 
cars  for  the  Baltimore  contingent  which 
will  travel  to  Atlantic  City  via  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  leaving  Union 
Station  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Decem¬ 
ber  4th,  at  2:43  P.  M.,  arriving  in  Atlantic 
City  without  the  necessity  for  changing 
trains  enroute  at  5:55  P.  M.  The  round- 
trip  fair  including  pullman  both  ways  will 
be  $10.95,  one-way  fare  and  pullman  is 
$5.70.  The  committee  also  plans  to 
return  by  special  cars  leaving  Atlantic 
City  at  4:45  P.  M.,  Friday,  December  6th, 
arriving  in  Baltimore  at  8:37  P.M.  Chair¬ 
man  Sindall  requests  that  all  reservations 
and  remittances  be  promptly  made  at  the 
office  of  A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lom¬ 
bard  &  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Mary¬ 
land.  The  Committee  also  offers  to 
arrange  to  have  room  reservations  ready 
for  occupancy  upon  arrival  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  4th  for  those  who  plan  to  stop 
at  the  Ambassador. 


DR.  H.  A.  BAKER  DEAD 

Dr.  Herbert  A.  Baker,  President  of 
the  American  Can  Company  since  1936, 
died  at  a  New  York  hospital  where  he 
had  been  a  patient  for  the  past  thirteen 
months  on  Monday,  November  25th,  re¬ 
moving  one  of  the  outstanding  figures  in 
the  food  industry.  Dr.  Baker,  who  was 
59  years  old,  was  born  in  Harmony, 
Ont.,  Canada,  a  son  of  Henry  and  Mary 
Pickell  Baker.  He  was  a  graduate  with 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  the 
University  of  Toronto  in  1906  when  he 
came  to  the  United  States.  In  1934  he 
became  a  naturalized  American  citizen. 
His  first  position  in  the  United  States 
was  that  of  chemist  with  a  chemical 
reduction  company  at  Niagara  Falls.  In 
1908  he  left  that  firm  to  become  asso¬ 
ciated  with  American  Can  Company. 
Four  years  later  he  had  attained  a  posi¬ 
tion  of  chief  chemist.  Successfully  he 
served  as  Manager  of  the  Central  Sales 
Division  and  as  Vice-President  in  Charge 
of  Sales,  being  elected  to  the  Company 
Presidency  in  1936.  During  the  World 
War  Dr.  Baker  served  as  a  member  of 
the  chemical  tin  plate  apportionment 
commission  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration.  He  was  a  member  of 
National  Canners  Association’s  Scienti¬ 
fic  Research  Committee,  and  member  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society,  Chemists 
and  Canadian  Clubs,  Cosmos  Club  of 
Washington  and  the  Scarsdale  Golf  Club. 
In  1918  Dr.  Baker  married  Ethel  L. 
Andem  of  Putnam  Connecticut.  They 
have  two  children,  Janet  H.  and 
Katherine  Eleanor  Baker. 
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CROWN  CAN’S  spectacular  rise  to  third 
position  in  the  manufacture  of  cans  has 
attracted  the  notice  of  thoughtful  packers 
everywhere.  There  are  good,  sensible  rea¬ 
sons  for  this  patronage.  Summed  up,  Crown 
is  providing  a  service  and  quality  that  is 
unusually  helpful  to  canners. 


TECHNICAL  SKILL — Enamels  are  important.  That’s 
why  Crown  Can  devotes  so  much  time  and  trouble 
to  their  proper  selection  and  use.  Crown’s  enamels 
represent  the  fruit  of  years  of  experiment  by  trained 
experts.  This  is  just  one  of  Crown’s  numerous 
quality  controls. 


SERVICE — From  Philadelphia  and  branch  factories, 
the  cans  roll  out  on  time.  In  the  busy  season  or  the 
off  season.  Nothinfi  can  take  the  place  of  dependable 
service.  It’s  the  greatest  word  in  the  can  business. 
Deliveries  are  a  vital  part  of  Crown’s  great 
service  program. 


ALL-MODERN  PRODUCTION  EQUIPMENT— The  latest  can-making 
machinery  enables  Crown  to  produce  containers  of  greater  uniformity, 
strength  and  all-around  dependability. 


CROWN  CAN  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Company 
BALTIMORE  ST.  LOUIS  HOUSTON  MADISON  ORLANDO 
FORT  WAYNE  NEBRASKA  CITY 
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NEW  YORK  CONVENTION  PLANS 

The  55th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Association  of  New  York 
State  Canners,  Inc.,  will  be  held  at  Hotel 
Statler,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Thursday 
and  Friday,  December  12th  and  13th. 

The  official  two-day  program  will  get 
under  way  at  a  12:15  luncheon  in  the 
Terrace  Room  with  introductory  re¬ 
marks  by  President  F.  L.  Shannon; 
addresses  by  Herb  Krimendahl,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  N.  C.  A.,  and  P.  J.  Parrott, 
Director  of  the  New  York  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station.  John  L. 
Baxter,  special  representative  of  the 
canning  industry  on  the  National  De¬ 
fense  Commission,  will  bring  a  message 
on  up-to-the-minute  Defense  Plans.  Dr. 
Peter  F.  Drucker,  international  trade 
consultant,  author,  and  lecturer,  will  pre¬ 
sent  the  subject  “The  International  Crisis 
and  American  Business.” 

Through  special  arrangement  and 
effort  a  half-hour  humorous  skit  will  be 
offered,  the  characters  of  which  have 
been  enlisted  from  within  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  ranks.  They  will  depict  in  their 
own  inimitable  way  some  of  the  every¬ 
day  canning  trade  experiences.  A  whiz- 
bang,  knock  ’em  down,  drag  ’em  out, 
laugh  provoking  attraction! 

In  addition,  the  Annual  Business  Ses¬ 
sion  will  be  held  on  the  morning  of  Fri¬ 
day,  the  13th,  when  the  reports  of  the 
Treasurer,  Secretary,  Nominating  and 
Resolutions  Committees  will  be  offered, 
with  the  election  of  Directors,  and  other 
general  business  transacted. 

The  ladies  are  to  the  guests  of  the 
Association  at  a  luncheon  and  card  party 
Friday  noon. 

The  Dinner  Dance  will  be  held  in  the 
Ballroom  on  Friday  evening,  at  7:30 
P.  M.,  tendered  by  the  Machinery,  Supply 
Men,  and  Brokers. 

ENGLAND  TO  BUY  CANADIAN  CANNED 
FOODS 

Canned  tomatoes,  canned  and  dried 
apples,  canned  salmon  and  other  canned 
fish  are  included  in  the  group  of  products 
which  the  Ministry  of  Food  in  England 
has  announced  will  be  purchased  from 
Canada  for  the  second  year  of  the  war, 
according  to  word  received  in  the  Food 
Stuffs  Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce. 

FOX  JOINS  CAMSE  ORGANIZATION 

Gamse  Lithographing  Company,  Inc., 
Baltimore,  is  happy  to  announce  that  F. 
Marsden  Fox,  formerly  Vice-President 
of  the  Rochester  Lithograph  Company, 
Rochester,  New  York,  has  joined  the 
company’s  sales  staff  and  will  maintain 
offices  at  5  Mile  Line  Road,  East  Roches¬ 
ter,  New  York.  Mr.  Fox  brings  to 
Gamse  an  extensive  knowledge  of  canned 
foods  labels  and  is  in  position  to  render 
efficient  service  to  his  many  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  the  canning  industry. 
This  firm  was  recently  paid  high  tribute 
by  one  of  its  customers  of  national 
repute  for  the  efficient  and  able  manner 
with  which  it  executed  an  improvement 
in  one  of  their  labels. 


POSTPONEMENT  OF  HEARING  ON 
CRAB  MEAT 

In  Washington,  D.  C.  from  December  II, 
1940  to  January  8,  1941. 

Investigation  No.  115  Under  Section  336, 
Tariff  Act  of  1930 

Crab  meat,  fresh  or  frozen  (whether 
or  not  packed  in  ice),  or  prepared  or 
preserved  in  any  manner,  including 
crab  paste  and  crab  sauce. 

The  United  States  Tariff  Commission 
on  this  20th  day  of  November,  1940, 
announces  that  in  compliance  with  the 
requests  of  parties  interested  the  public 
hearing  to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.C., 
heretofore  set  in  this  investigation  to  be 
held  on  December  11,  1940,  is  hereby 
postponed  until  January  8,  1941. 

The  hearing  in  Seattle,  Washington, 
will  be  held  on  December  4,  1940,  as 
scheduled. 

By  order  of  the  United  States  Tariff 
Commission  this  20th  day  of  November, 
1940. 

SIDNEY  MORGAN 
Secretary 

VIRGINIA  CANNERS  TO  MEET  IN  MARCH 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Virginia 
Canners  Association  will  be  held  at  Hotel 
Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Virginia,  March  5th 
and  6th,  Secretary  F.  W.  Brugh  has 
announced. 

SUNSET  PACKING  COMPANY 
EXPANDING 

In  anticipation  of  increased  demand  for 
kipper  snacks  and  sardines,  the  plant 
of  the  Sunset  Packing  Company,  West 
Pembroke,  Maine,  is  being  enlarged. 

CORN  CANNERS  CARLSON’S  SCHEDULE 

Dec.  4th— ^Minnesota  Meeting,  Nicollet 
Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

Dec.  6th — Tri-State  Meeting,  Ambassa¬ 
dor  Hotel,  Atlantic  City. 

Dec.  9th  —  Maine  Meeting,  Eastland 
Hotel,  Portland. 

Dec.  11th — Ohio  Meeting,  Deshler-Wal- 
lick  Hotel,  Columbus. 

Dec.  12th-13th — New  York  Meeting,  Stat¬ 
ler  Hotel,  Buffalo. 

FERTILIZER  LEADERS  ASSURE  SUPPLIES 
FOR  NATIONAL  DEFENSE 

Fertilizer  executives  and  agricultural 
leaders  recently  heard  John  E.  Sanford, 
President  of  the  National  Fertilizer  As¬ 
sociation,  at  the  Association’s  16th  An¬ 
nual  Southern  Convention  at  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  pledge  the  industry’s  cooperation 
in  national  defense.  “Our  industry  is 
basic  to  American  agriculture  and  Amer¬ 
ican  agriculture  is  the  foundation  of 
national  defense,”  he  said.  “Every  com¬ 
pany  in  the  industry  and  every  respon¬ 
sible  man  in  each  company  must  do  its 
part  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  nation 
in  the  right  way.  We  are  prepared  to 
furnish  all  the  plant  food  needed  for 
the  production  of  the  crops  necessary 
to  the  National  Defense  Program.” 


THE  YOUNG  GUARD  SPECIAL 

Again  this  year  a  Committee  of  Young 
Guards,  headed  by  Robert  L.  (Bob) 
Eirich,  has  been  formed  to  conduct  a 
special  train  via  the  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  to  Chicago  for  the  National  Can¬ 
ners  Convention.  The  special  te  to  be 
a  streamlined  train  equipped  with  the 
very  latest  type  of  Pullman  and  dining 
cars,  and  some  special  features  are 
planned,  one  of  which  will  be  the  serving 
of  a  special  dinner  in  the  Get  To-Gether 
Car  during  the  course  of  the  evening. 
The  committee  plans  to  prepare  a  printed 
passenger  list  on  which  will  appear  the 
names  of  all  guests.  The  train  will 
leave  Pennsylvania  Station,  Baltimore, 
at  5:20  P.  M.,  January  18th,  and  is 
scheduled  to  arrive  in  Chicago  at  8:10 
the  next  morning  making  stops  en  route 
at  New  Freedom,  Pa.;  York,  Pa.;  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.;  and  Altoona,  Pa.  The  round 
trip  fare  from  Baltimore  to  Chicago  is 
$42.45,  good  for  60  days,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  Pullman  charges  in  each  direction: 
lower  berth  $5.80;  roomette  $8.10;  bed¬ 
room  for  one  $10.40;  bedroom  for  two 
$11.55;  compartment  for  one  $11.55; 
compartment  for  two  $16.30;  drawing 
room  for  two  or  more  $21.00.  Reserva¬ 
tions  may  be  made  with  Bob  Eirich  at 
1600  S.  Clinton  Street,  Baltimore,  tele¬ 
phone  Wolfe  7175,  or  with  any  of  the 
following  members  of  the  committee: 
Stran  Summers,  Bill  Free,  Paul  Lawyer, 
Bob  Schenkel,  Allen  Wareheim,  Earl 
Burns,  Wells  Russell,  John  Pontier,  Bill 
Smith,  Bob  Mairs,  Ray  Taylor,  Gus 
Eckert. 

CANNERY  PLANS  TO  REORGANIZE 

Merton  Canning  Company,  successor  to 
the  former  Bark  River  Canning  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Merton,  Wisconsin,  has  pre¬ 
sented  a  tentative  plan  for  reorganiza¬ 
tion  for  the  approval  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  Milwaukee. 

NEW  CANNERY 

The  Riviera  Packing  Company,  Oak¬ 
land,  Calif.,  has  awarded  contracts  for 
the  erection  of  a  one-story  reinforced 
concrete  packing  plant  covering  an  area 
of  70  by  140  feet.  This  concern  packs 
raviolas,  among  other  products. 

COPPERWELD  ADDS  ALLOY  STEEL  MELT¬ 
ING.  HEAT  TREATING,  AND  ANNEALING 
CAPACITY  AT  WARREN.  OHIO.  PLANT 

Mr.  S.  E.  Bramer,  President  of  Cop- 
perweld  Steel  Company,  producers  of 
“Copperweld”  copper-covered  steel  wire 
and  rod,  and  “Aristoloy”  alloy  steels, 
has  announced  that  construction  was  well 
under  way  on  one  additional  25-ton  and 
one  additional  10-ton  top  charging  elec¬ 
tric  furnace  at  the  company’s  Warren, 
Ohio,  alloy  steel  plant.  Upon  completion 
of  these  two  new  furnaces  in  January, 
1941,  the  company  will  have  in  opera¬ 
tion  three  25-ton  furnaces  and  one  10- 
ton  furnace  for  the  production  of  all 
grades  of  alloy  steels. 
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ENJOY 

^•‘ROCK-BOTTOM 

PRODUCTION-MAINTENANCE 
\REPLACEMENTi 

V  COSTS 


^lA  PORTS 

FLEXIBLE  STEEL 


Because  this  long  wearing,  sanitary 
conveyor  belting  is  impervious  to 
heat,  acid,  grease  and  corrosion  and  is 
easily  cleaned  with  steam  or  scalding 
water,  it  has  gained  the  widespread 
acceptance  of  Food  Manufacturers 
everywhere.  It  is  ideally  adaptable  to 
grading,  sorting,  packing  and  peeling 
tables  as  well  as  scalders,  washers, 
cookers,  exhausters,  etc.  It  will  not 
stretch,  will  not  deteriorate  while 
not  in  use  and  will  not  creep,  weave 
nor  jump.  Its  perfectly  flat  surface 
provides  for  conveying  all  types  of 
containers,  empty  or  filled. 

Ask  your  Mill  Supply  House  for  La 
Porte  Conveyor  Belting  in  Monel 
Metal  or  Galvanized  Steel  —  Available 
any  length  and  practically  any  width 
—  or  write  to 


The  LA  PORTE  MAT  &  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  124 _ lAPOBTE,  IBBIAMA 
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AM  ACHE 


IDEAL 

YINER5 


Their  use  means  a  larger  profit  for 


the  Conner  because  they  thresh 


peas  more  efficiently  and 


permit  the  packer 


of  better 


M-H  LABELER 


Capacity  up  to  50  oz.  can. 
Fast  resetting  for  size. 

Low  consumption  in  paste 
and  gum. 

Durable  and  economical. 
Neat  and  clean  labeling. 
Maximum  Flexibility. 


AM ACHE 


Specialists 


Hulling 


Green 


Pea 


NEW-WAY  CANNING  MACHINES  CO 

HANOVER,  PENNSYLVANIA 


WHY  PRICES  WILL  NOT  SOAR 

by  "BETTER  PROFITS" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 


UNDER  the  paragraph,  “Clear  Thinking”  in 
November  18th,  Editorial,  reference  is  made  to 
the  possibility  of  run-away  markets  under  the 
stress  of  higher  wages,  increased  employment  and  so 
on.  The  editor  has  shown  in  his  way  a  very  good  rea¬ 
son  why  this  will  not  occur  and  the  writer  agrees  with 
him  in  every  particular.  There  is  still  another  reason 
why  prices  will  not  rise  to  unheard  of  heights  over 
night,  a  reason  not  existing  to  near  the  same  degree  in 
the  late  World  War  I  as  at  present. 

In  every  worth  while  market  today  we  are  facing  a 
bitter  struggle  between  the  independent  retail  grocer 
and  the  corporate  chain,  as  well  as  the  super  market. 
Each  is  trying  to  outdistance  its  competitor  in  the 
attempt  to  convince  the  average  housewife  that  she  will 
save  much  money  by  doing  her  marketing  in  their  par¬ 
ticular  food  emporium.  Variety  of  stocks,  mass  displays, 
attractive  lighting,  air  conditioning,  all  add  their  bit  of 
attractiveness  in  this  ever  growing  battle.  In  the  first 
place,  chains  draw  trade  by  advertising  cut  price 
specials,  screaming  at  the  top  of  their  advertising  lungs 
over  the  week-end :  “Come  to  our  store  and  save  more 
than  you  ever  saved  before.”  Today  this  price  appeal 
is  as  potent  as  ever  in  attracting  customers  who  are 
anxious  to  stretch  their  food  dollars  as  far  as  possible. 
As  long  as  this  condition  exists,  and  it  has  existed  from 
the  first,  just  so  long  will  you  find  volume  handlers  of 
foods  at  retail  doing  their  best  to  under  sell  the  other 
fellow. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  had  several 
notable  price  advance  scares  in  the  wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  notably  that  of  early  September,  1939.  In  that 
instance  the  wholesalers  remembered  the  price  rises 
of  1918,  and,  in  many  cases,  took  the  advance  at  once 
without  protection  of  retail  customers,  figuring  that 
when  low  priced  goods  were  exhausted,  replacements 
would  cost  double  in  some  cases.  Others  were  more 
fortunate  and  while  they  may  have  taken  a  part  of  the 
advance  they  still  gave  partial  protection  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  they  did  not  advance  their  prices  as  far  as  they 
might  have  upped  them.  As  a  consequence  they  sold 
stocks  rapidly,  made  a  little  more  profit  than  usual  and 
all  in  all,  succeeded  in  convincing  many  retail  custo¬ 
mers  that  they  had  their  best  interest  at  heart.  In 
the  end,  advances  did  not  hold,  markets  weakened  and 
replacements  were  not  necessary  at  higher  levels.  Here 
you  saw  competition  working  among  wholesalers  to 
keep  prices  down.  Just  so  will  you  see  super  markets 
continue  to  offer  stocks  at  extremely  low  prices  as  long 
as  actual  costs  justify  the  deals,  in  order  to  convince 
their  trade  as  far  as  posible  that  theirs  are  good  stores 
in  which  to  trade  and  save  money  in  comparison  to 
dealings  elsewhere. 


No,  I  am  not  frightened  over  the  probability  of 
rapidly  rising  markets,  but  I  am  concerned  over  the 
trend  we  still  find  almost  everywhere,  the  trend  on  the 
part  of  uneducated  retail  dealers  to  make  a  profit  on 
every  transaction.  Last  Saturday  I  talked  to  the  mana¬ 
ger  of  a  fine  retail  store  who  was  just  ending  that  day 
his  54th  annual  canned  foods  sale.  His  featured  items 
in  fruits  were  jobbers’  brands  on  which  he  set  prices 
altogether  out  of  line  with  those  asked  for  the  same 
grades  by  super  markets.  He  simply  said  when  asked 
about  the  success  of  the  sale:  “Well,  we  did  fairly  well 
in  comparison  to  daily  sales  without  artificial  stimula¬ 
tion,  but  we  created  no  particularly  large  volume  of 
sales.”  I  next  called  on  a  dealer  who  also  featured 
another  jobber’s  label  while  refusing  to  stock  well- 
known  brands  because  as  he  said :  “There’s  no  money  in 
canned  foods  anymore!  Folks  who  know  how  splendid 
our  canned  fruits  are  buy  them  and  like  them,  but 
most  customers  buy  only  a  few  cans  or  one  at  a  time. 
Folks  don’t  stock  up  any  more,  they  simply  live  from 
day  to  day.”  Within  three  weeks  I  have  personally 
conducted  sales  of  well-known  brands  at  super  market 
prices  and  had  retail  dealers  enthused  over  the  wonder¬ 
ful  sales  results  we  obtained. 

You  see,  right  now  and  for  some  time  to  come,  folks 
in  the  retail  grocery  business,  facing  super  market  and 
inter-state  chain  competition,  feel  their  only  avenue  of 
profit  lies  in  selling  some  brand  of  canned  foods  not 
featured  by  the  chain  stores.  To  tell  the  truth,  this  is 
not  their  fault  alone.  For  years  sellers  of  jobbers’  label 
foods  have  impressed  on  their  retail  distributors  that 
in  the  selling  of  their  brands,  not  sold  to  chains,  the 
retail  dealer  should  be  able  to  make  his  legitimate 
profit.  This  is  a  logical  sales  argument  but  many  job¬ 
bers  featuring  private  label  foods  have  over-empha¬ 
sized  this  argument  until  they  now  find  their  sales  suf¬ 
fering  as  a  result.  Years  ago,  when  the  Kroger  Gro¬ 
cery  and  Baking  Company  took  over  Piggly  Wiggly,  the 
pioneer  in  self-service  stores,  they  attempted  to  feature 
private  label  canned  foods  but  soon  learned  that 
housewives,  when  left  to  their  own  devices,  would  not 
take  them  away  from  the  retail  stores  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  prove  profitable.  Quite  often  nationally- 
known  brands  were  featured  in  the  advertising  of 
week-end  specials  and  used  as  bait  to  draw  customers. 
Stocks  were  not  heavy  in  any  retail  unit  and  were  soon 
sold.  When  this  happened,  the  private  label  merchan¬ 
dise  still  remained  on  display.  Certainly  it  did  not  move 
in  any  quantity  approaching  that  of  the  better  known 
brands. 

Now,  instead  of  our  facing  an  orgy  of  price  raising 
in  canned  foods,  we  ought  to  take  immediate  steps  to 
correct  the  situation  as  it  has  developed.  Furnishers 
of  canned  foods  for  jobbers’  labels  ought  to  do  all  they 
can  to  correct  the  situation.  Take  your  own  case  for 
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instance.  If  you  were  faced  with  the  problem  of  buy¬ 
ing  the  food  supplied  for  your  home  you  would  cer¬ 
tainly  purchase  Armour’s  Star  Ham,  or  Swift’s  Pre¬ 
mium  unless  you  were  personally  acquainted  with  some 
local  packer  whose  product  you  knew  to  be  top  quality. 
If  your  women  folk  did  not  specify  what  you  were  to 
buy  when  you  looked  for  cake  flour  you  would  buy 
Swansdown,  Softasilk  or  Snow  Sheen,  instead  of  some 
unknown  brand  for  which  you  would  probably  be  asked 
the  same  price  as  for  those  I  have  mentioned.  You 
might  possibly  buy  a  flve  pound  sack  of  some  local  cake 
flour  if  it  were  offered  at  the  same  price  as  the  smaller 
quantity  in  the  packages  I  have  listed,  but  when  you 
did  you  would  be  reacting  just  as  the  housewife  does 
who  is  asked  to  buy  your  goods  under  a  jobber’s  pri¬ 
vate  label.  If  the  private  label  you  pack  for  a  valued 
customer  is  to  move  in  the  quantities  you  wish,  your 
distributor  must  see  that  it  is  offered  on  a  price  basis 
comparable  with  the  known  brands  everyone  has  used 
for  years. 

The  task  I  am  outlining  will  not  be  an  easy  one.  You 
will  need  to  use  all  the  tact  of  which  you  are  possessed. 
You  ought  to  do  some  original  research  work  in  the 
field  before  you  approach  your  distributor,  but  the  end 
reached  will  be  worth  your  effort.  Get  your  private 
label  distributors  to  lower  their  selling  prices  to  the 
dealer  somewhat  but  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
dealer,  too,  will  reduce  his.  Show  your  jobbers  this  is 
necessary  because  of  the  present  attitude  of  their 
retail  distributors  who  feel  canned  foods  will  no  longer 
move  in  volume.  Prove  it  to  them  by  reports  of  your 
observations.  To  be  specific.  If  you  doubt  my  conten¬ 
tion,  visit  any  super  market  displaying  and  featuring 
nationally  advertised  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Note  the  quantities  taken  away  during  an  afternoon 
or  evening.  Then  next  visit  any  retail  distributor  fea¬ 
turing  your  quality  canned  foods  under  jobber’s  label 
and  see  the  difference  in  the  movement  to  consumers. 

It’s  true  that  sometime  in  the  distant  future,  with 
plants  costing  millions  of  dollars  all  over  the  country, 
all  busily  engaged  in  turning  out  war  material,  with 
millions  of  men  in  army  camps,  all  living  well,  with 
industry  going  at  top  speed,  minor  shortages  may  occur 
in  this  commodity  and  that,  but  in  this  great  country 
of  ours,  in  our  business  with  productive  capacity  as 
Kreat  as  it  is,  no  alarming  shortages  will  ever  exist 
’■or  long.  Governmental  supervision,  as  has  been  pointed 
<’ut  so  many  times  in  our  editorial  columns,  will  take 
are  of  any  too,  too  rapid  advances  on  account  of  any 
"^mporary  shortages. 

Our  job  now  is  to  see  that  our  foods  move  as 
gularly  as  possible  into  channels  of  consumption,  at 
■  ices  that  are  fair  to  all  concerned,  ourselves  included, 
his  is  not  happening  today  in  the  case  of  many  fancy 
ands  of  canned  foods  packed  under  distributors’ 
jels.  Far  too  many  canners  are  vitally  concerned  in 
is.  Let  everyone  work  together  toward  working- 
'Wn  the  retail  asking  price  of  canned  foods  under 
bber’s  label.  The  sooner  we  do  this,  the  sooner  will 
2  see  our  sales  mount  profitably.  Let’s  not  allow  the 
avily  advertised  brands  to  further  entrench  them- 
Ives  in  the  minds  of  housewives.  Certainly  not  at 
>r  expense ! 


El  iminates  ^^Burning-On^^ 


CRCO  Pre  -HEATER 
AND  Pasteurizer 


•  EMPLOYS  JACKETED  STEAM  IN  A  VACUUM 

•  AUTOMATICALLY  PROVIDES  FOR  CHANGE 
IN  VOLUME  OF  PRODUCT 

•  DOUBLE  THERMOSTATIC  AND  VACUUM 
CONTROLS 


CRCO  Pre-Heaters  and  Pasteurizers  use 
jacketed  steam  in  a  vacuum  which  positively 
removes  all  danger  of  “burning  on.” 

Double  thermostatic  and  vacuum  controls 
are  quick  and  positive  in  their  action,  and 
always  automatic.  Any  change  in  volume  of 
the  product  to  be  heated  is  automatically  pro¬ 
vided  for. 

CRCO  Pre-Heaters  and  Pasteurizers  are 
available  in  single  or  double-tube  models,  in 
any  capacity  desired.  If  production  problems 
are  annoying  you,  get  the  complete  details  of 
the  CRCO  heaters  at  once. 

€hisholm-Ryder  €o. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y.  CHICAGO.  ILL.  COLUMBUS.  WIS. 

JAS.  Q.  LEAVITT  &  CD.,  OGDEN,  UTAH,  and  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

W.  D.  CHISHOLM,  NIAGARA  FALLS,  CANADA 
A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  Inc.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


PLEASE  SEND 
EH  Full  details  of  Pre-Heaters  &  Pasteurizers 
EH  Complete  Catalog  No.  41 
Name  .~. 

Firm  . 

Address . 
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DISTRIBUTORS  ACTIVITY 

By  “OBSERVER” 


GROCERY  MANUFACTURERS  FIGHT 
PROFITEERING 

Complete  co-operation  with  govern¬ 
ment,  industry,  consumers  and  trade  to 
prevent  any  profiteering  in  the  emerg¬ 
ency  defense  period  was  proclaimed  by 
Paul  S.  Willis,  president  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
in  the  opening  address  on  the  program 
of  the  32nd  annual  convention  of  AGMA, 
held  in  New  York  this  week. 

Mr.  Willis’  keynoting  speech  was  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  reading  of  a  congratulatory 
message  from  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in 
which  the  President  expressed  his  appre¬ 
ciation  for  the  co-operation  of  “a  vital 
section  of  our  economy”  in  the  efforts 
toward  national  defense. 

“It  is  to  our  own  self-interest,  and  for 
our  own  self-preservation,  that  we  make 
our  policy  known,”  Mr.  Willis  asserted. 
“As  an  industry,  we  suffer  most  if  any¬ 
body  arbitrarily  and  unduly  raises  prices.” 

Mr.  Willis  also  stated  that,  through 
years  of  experience  in  feeding  the  nation 
and  because  both  the  manufacture  and 
production  of  food  materials  are  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  nation,  the  food  industry 
is  years  ahead  of  the  total  defense  pro¬ 
gram.  “Our  industry  is  ready  and  able 
to  serve  the  nation  regardless  of  what’s 
ahead,”  he  said. 

Mr.  Willis  stated  there  seemed  no  pos¬ 
sibility  of  bottlenecks  in  the  industry,  nor 
any  danger  of  outside  sources  being  able 
to  cripple  the  nation’s  flow  of  foodstuffs. 

“We  have  now — and  we  can  reasonably 
expect  in  the  future — more  than  adequate 
food  resources  for  all.  With  this  abund¬ 
ance  of  foods  of  all  kinds,  there  is  no 
need  for  hoarding.  Since  it  is  the 
nation’s  oldest  industry,  it  has  had  long 
experience  over  the  years  in  planning 
for  emergencies.  So  the  public  today 
can  rest  assured  that  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  at  any  rate,  there  can  be  no  threat 
of  food  scarcity  or  shortage.” 

In  outlining  the  problems  before  the 
convention  in  relation  to  national  defense 
and  national  unity,  Mr.  Willis  called  upon 
his  audience  to  examine  the  vast  progress 
that  has  been  made  by  the  manufacturers 
of  food  and  groceries. 

Concerning  research,  Mr.  Willis  said; 
“If  the  public,  concerned  about  defense, 
looks  here  they  will  find  our  industry  is 
great — if  only  as  an  outstanding  leader 
in  scientific  achievements.  Of  the  nation’s 
1,700  research  laboratories,  almost  500 
are  devoted  to  food.  And  of  every  10,000 
workers  in  the  food  industry,  16  are 
employed  in  the  laboratories.” 

Mr.  Willis  called  the  millions  invested 
in  laboratory  research  an  investment  in 
national  health,  and  said  it  had  paid 
great  dividends.  “Since  the  turn  of  the 
century,  the  food  and  grocery  industry 
has  discovered  another  new  world,”  he 
said,  “a  world  of  scientific  and  balanced 
diets,  of  marvelous  foods  available 


equally  in  the  little  village  and  the  big 
metropolis,  or  easier  and  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  living  for  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  our  womenfolk,  and  a  world  where 
mealtime  that  once  was  a  bleak  and 
monotonous  bore  has  become  a  daily 
three-ring  thriller -diller  everywhere,  for 
young  and  old  alike.” 


SALES  POLICIES 

Food  manufacturers  were  urged  to  sell 
either  direct  or  through  a  distributor  but 
not  to  use  both  means  of  distribution,  by 
Clayton  Whiteman,  secretary  and  man¬ 
ager  of  Certified  Grocers  of  California, 
Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  in  a  talk  before  the 
32nd  annual  convention  of  the  Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 

“If  you  are  selling  direct  to  the  retail 
trade,  you  should  do  the  entire  job  your¬ 
self,”  Mr.  Whiteman  said.  “If  you  are 
going  through  the  distributor,  you  should 
use  him  altogether,  with  the  exception  of 
those  who  are  direct  buyers  and  need 
no  distributor. 

“You  should  make  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  and  display  allowances  through 
your  distributor,  when  he  is  set-up  to 
perform  that  service  for  you.  Where  he 
is  not,  you  should  go  direct  to  the  retailer 
who  can  qualify. 

“I  know  a  great  many  have  had  to 
change  their  policy  on  account  of  the 
Robinson-Patman  Act.  For  those  who 
are  still  trying  to  sell  through  the  dis¬ 
tributor  and  also  direct — I  can  say  that 
they  had  better  get  on  one  side  of  the 
fence  or  the  other.  The  great  sticker 
with  a  large  percentage  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers  is,  ‘Whom  shall  I  sell  direct?’ 

“My  answer  to  this  problem  is — that 
any  chain  store,  super-market  or  other 
unit  which  does  not  need  a  distributor,  is 
entitled  to  buy  direct.  But  if  he  needs  a 
distributor  for  part  of  his  buying,  what 
right  have  you  as  a  manufacturer  to  go 
out  and  compete  with  this  distributor  ? 

“Too  often  a  retailer  becomes  a  direct 
buyer  because  some  salesman  became 
enthused  and  sold  him  a  car  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  Then  the  competitor  had  an  excuse 
to  sell  him  also — and  so  on  down  the 
line  until  the  retailer  is  in  a  very 
enviable  position.  He  can  use  his  regular 
distributor  for  most  of  his  items,  and 
then  when  the  market  is  strong,  he  can 
step  out  and  buy  a  car  of  flour,  sugar, 
milk  or  what  not  and  then  again  fill  in 
his  shorts  from  his  distributor. 

“The  only  way  that  ‘direct  selling’ 
will  ever  be  cured  is  for  you  gentlemen 
to  adopt  a  policy  that  is  fair  to  both 
distributors  and  retailers.  You  are  all 
very  careful  of  what  you  put  inside  your 
package  of  merchandise — but  some  of 
you  are  not  very  careful  about  your 
selling  policies. 


“Our  theory  has  always  been  that  it  is 
a  manufacturer’s  job  to  manufacture — 
and  a  distributor’s  job  to  distribute.” 

Mr.  Whiteman  declared  that  it  is  very 
important  to  watch  what  is  being  con¬ 
templated  in  Washington. 

“Some  of  their  investigations  have  been 
questionable  as  to  their  intent  in  regard 
to  the  Fair  Trade  Act,”  he  said. 

“We  know  we  are  making  a  success 
of  the  Unfair  Practices  Act  in  Southern 
California,  but,  without  filed  prices  under 
the  Fair  Trade  Act,  too  many  items  are 
being  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  mark¬ 
up.  Consequently,  the  retailers  are  look¬ 
ing  for  something  they  can  merchandise 
and  make  a  profit  on. 

“In  any  set-up  you  make,  the  consumer 
must  own  your  merchandise  at  the  right 
price.  If  you  are  making  too  much  profit, 
or  if  you  are  spending  too  much  money 
somewhere  along  the  line  of  distribution, 
you  had  better  refigure  your  budget. 

“Your  job  is  not  finished  when  you 
have  spent  a  lot  of  money  in  national 
advertising.  Cooperative  advertising  and 
display  is  the  final  link  after  you  have 
created  consumer  acceptance.  It  is  very 
essential  that  you  have  real  cooperation 
at  the  point  of  sale. 

“I  appreciate  the  problems  that  you 
have,  and  realize  that  some  of  you  have 
had  a  sad  experience  with  the  Fair  Trade 
Act — ^but  I  do  believe  we  all  have  to 
work  along  those  lines.” 

REFRIGERATING  ENGINEERS  TO  MEET 

The  American  Society  of  Refrigerating 
Engineers  will  hold  its  thirty-sixth 
annual  meeting  December  3rd,  4th,  and 
5th  at  the  Hotel  Commodore,  New  York 
City.  Since  the  advent  of  frozen  foods, 
this  fine  old  Association  has  taken  on 
added  importance,  as  is  but  natural  since 
its  field  was  very  considerably  widened. 
At  the  conference,  such  matters  as  locker 
plants  will  be  definitely  considered.  Dr. 
Mary  E.  Pennington,  Consulting  Engi¬ 
neer,  will  speak  at  the  first  session  on 
frozen  food  containers.  B.  H.  Jennings, 
Northwestern  University,  will  speak  on 
Refrigeration  in  the  College,  and  Dr. 
K.  F.  Warner,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  on  freezing  of  meats. 

There  will  be  plenty  of  amusement, 
including  cocktail  parties  and  an  inspec¬ 
tion  trip  to  La  Guardia  Air  Port,  etc., 
ending  with  the  annual  society  dinner- 
dance  at  the  Hotel  Commodore. 

Frozen  food  men  will  not  miss  this 
opportunity  to  gain  further  information, 
and  coming  just  before  the  Christmas 
holidays  it  is  most  likely  that  the  Mrs. 
will  be  glad  to  pay  a  visit  to  New  York 
City,  as  an  assistance  in  her  Christmas 
preparations.  Nuf  sed. 

1940  CANADIAN  SALMON  PACK  SMALL 

Up  to  October  12th,  the  Canadian  sal¬ 
mon  pack  for  1940  totaled  1,225,156 
cases  as  compared  with  1,372,086  cases 
on  the  corresponding  date  of  1939,  ac¬ 
cording  to  statistics  released  by  the 
Chief  Supervisor  of  Fisheries  at  Van¬ 
couver.  The  pack  so  far  this  season 
is  smaller  than  for  any  corresponding 
period  during  the  past  six  years. 
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NEW  CORN  CUTTER  STOPS  MUTILATION 
ELIMINATES  KNIFE-SHARPENING 
DELAYS 

A  new  type  of  rubber  feed  rolls  re¬ 
places  the  conventional  steel  spur  feed 
rolls  in  the  No.  2  Universal  Corn  Cut¬ 
ter,  just  announced  by  the  Sprague-Sells 
Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation, 
Hoopeston,  Illinois.  Two  pairs  of  rubber 
rolls  grip  the  ears,  centering  them  more 
accurately  than  was  possible  with  the 
old-type  spur  roll;  and  the  result  is  a 
saving  in  the  kernels  that  were  formerly 
punctured  by  the  spurs,  as  well  as  more 
uniform  cutting.  Some  canners  report 
an  increase  of  5  per  cent  to  7  per  cent  in 
yield  from  this  feature  alone. 

Through  the  use  of  rubber  rolls  in¬ 
stead  of  steel,  there  is  less  mutilation  of 
the  grain.  Fancy  packs  of  whole  kernel 
corn  may  be  handled  efficienljly  and 
profitably  on  this  new  equipment  and  it 
has  been  found  to  be  an  excellent  unit  for 
cream  style  packs  as  well. 

In  the  new  machine,  the  upper  housing 
is  hinged  and  the  rotary  heads  are  so 
mounted  that  they  can  be  very  quickly 
lifted  out  to  install  a  new  set  of  knives. 
It’s  not  necessary  to  invest  in  extra 
heads  and  keen  them  on  hand,  as  the 
time  required  for  knife  changing  is  about 
the  same  as  formerly  required  for  chang¬ 
ing  the  entire  head. 

The  train  of  gears,  found  in  the  con¬ 
ventional  type  of  cutter,  is  entirely  eli¬ 
minated  in  the  No.  2  unit — a  V-Belt 
taking  the  place  of  the  gears,  which  were 
a  source  of  continuous  maintenance 
expense. 


An  automatic  oiling  system  is  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  new  machine — thus  avoid¬ 
ing  the  loss  or  upkeep  expense  otherwise 
caused  if  operator  fails  to  lubricate  prop- 
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No.  2  Universal  Corn  Cutter 


erly.  The  oiling  system  is  exactly  the 
same  as  used  on  many  high-grade  auto¬ 
mobiles — a  one-shot  system  which  auto¬ 
matically  pumps  the  right  amount  of 
lubricant  to  each  part. 

As  with  all  other  F.M.C.  machines,  the 
improved  No.  2  corn  cutter  was  thoroughly 
proven  out  in  canning  plants  before 
placing  it  on  the  market. 

MILK  PROCESSING  PLANT 

Skaneateles  (N.  Y.)  Farm  Products 
Corporation  will  soon  award  contracts 
for  a  $50,000  milk  processing  plant  near 
that  place. 


MANUFACTURERS’  REPRESENTATIVES  TO 
HEAR  MERCHANDISING  STORY 

The  Chicago  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers’  Representatives  expect  record 
attendance  at  a  special  dinner  meeting 
which  has  been  arranged  to  hear  Mr. 
Carlton  F.  (Mr.  CANCO)  Sturdy  of  The 
American  Can  Company.  It  will  be 
held  at  Chicago,  Lake  Shore  Athletic 
Club,  6:30  P.  M.,  Wednesday,  December 
11th.  Mr.  Sturdy  will  deliver  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  vital  factors  in  merchandising 
grocery  products. 

The  trade  and  all  food  salesmen  are 
being  invited. 

The  evening  will  be  concluded  with  a 
special  motion  picture,  entertaining  to 
all  sellers  of  food  products. 

CANCO’S  MR.  STURDY  SPEAKS 

December  2,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Sales 
Executive  Bureau  (Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce). 

December  2,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  H.  D. 
Lee  Mercantile  Co.  (High  Grade  Food 
Stores). 

December  3,  Owatonna,  Minn.,  Lions 
Club. 

December  4,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Min¬ 
nesota  State  Canners  Association  Con¬ 
vention. 

December  5,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  C. 
Thomas  Stores  Sales  System,  Inc. 

December  6,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  O.  R. 
Pieper  Co. 


PEA  GRADERS 
PEA  CLEANERS 
SAMPLE  GRADERS 
CLEAN-UP  HULLERS 
TOMATO  WASHERS  &  SCALDERS 
CORN  CLEANERS 
CORN  TRIMMERS 
SPINACH  WASHERS 
ASPARAGUS  PACKER 


[ 

I 

I  All  of  our  usual  construction.  Let  us  have  your 
I  inquiries  for  these  and  any  special  machines. 

I  THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

i  “The  Original  Grader  Hou»e“ 

BilLTIMORE.  MARYLAND 


Maximum  Protection 

at 

Minimum  Cost 

against  losses  by 

FIRE  .  LIGHTNING  •  WINDSTORM 
EXPLOSION  .  PREVENTED  PRODUCTION 
RIOT  and  CIVIL  COMMOTION 
VANDALISM  and  MALICIOUS  MISCHIEF 
AIRCRAFT  and  VEHICLE  DAMAGE 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  Michigan  Ave.  CHICAGO 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

YOUR  OPPORTUNITY 


In  the  numerous  changes  being  made  in  the  canning  factories 
throughout  the  country  there  is  probably  just  the  machine, 
supply  or  entire  factory,  that  you  want.  Now’s  the  time  to 
pick  up  needed  used  machinery  at  a  price,  or  turn  idle  holdings 
into  cash.  Make  your  offer  or  list  your  needs  on  this  page  to 
accomplish  your  objective  quickly  at  very  little  cost.  The  rates — 
straight  reading,  no  display:  One  to  three  times,  per  line  40 
cents,  four  or  more  times,  per  line  30  cents,  minimum  charge 
per  ad,  $1.00.  Count  eight  average  words  to  the  line.  Count 
initials,  numbers,  etc.,  as  words:  Short  line  counts  as  full  line. 
Use  a  box  number  instead  of  your  ndme  if  you  like.  The 
Canning  Trade,  20  S.  Gay  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


FOR  SALE-- MACHINERY 


FOR  SALE— FACTORIES 


FOR  SALE — Mt.  Airy  Canning  Company  factories.  All 
equipment  in  good  operating  condition. 

At  Mt.  Airy,  Maryland — Plant  equipped  for  corn,  peas,  toma¬ 
toes,  limas,  mixed  vegetables,  etc.  Ample  acreage  in  rich 
farming  section.  Annual  capacity  250,000  cases  seasonal  items. 

At  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Maryland — ^Plant  equipped  for  peas 
and  corn.  Annual  capacity  180,000  cases.  Exceptional  location 
for  Sweet  and  Alaska  Peas  and  Hybrid  Corn.  No  competing 
factories  in  locality.  Far  more  acreage  available  than  can 
handle.  Elevation  nearly  3,000  feet.  These  factories  can  be 
bought  at  private  sale  if  buyer  acts  quickly.  Inspection  invited. 
Complete  inventory  available.  Burton  Proctor,  Jr.,  Trustee, 
Preston,  Maryland,  Phone:  Preston  3311. 


FOR  SALE — Canning  factory  Adams  County,  Pennsylvania. 
Well  equipped  for  peas  and  corn,  late  machinery,  plenty  of  soft 
water.  Located  in  fertile  farming  section  on  railroad  and  hard 
road.  Priced  for  quick  sale.  Apply  H.  L.  Sell,  Littlestown, 
Penna.  Phone  82  J. 


CONSOLIDATED  OFFERS:  Copper  and  Aluminum  Cooking 
Kettles;  Retorts;  Can  and  Bottle  Labelers;  Glass  Lined  Tanks; 
Pumps;  Vacuum  Pans,  etc.  A-1  condition.  Quick  delivery.  We 
buy  and  sell  from  a  single  item  to  a  complete  plant.  Consolidated 
Products  Co.,  Inc.,  18-20  Park  Row,  New  York  City. 


FOR  SALE — Townsend  vegetable  shoestringers,  bean  cutters, 
cherry  and  strawberry  slicers.  Townsend  Machinery  Co., 
Rome,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


POSITION  WANTED — With  good  company  either  small  or 
large  concern  by  man  of  proven  ability.  Favorably  known  to 
wholesale  grocer  trade.  Competent  to  direct  selling  force. 
Willing  to  work  under  competent  director.  Physically,  morally 
and  mentally  fit.  Have  never  been  without  steady  employment. 
Address  Box  B-2460,  The  Canning  Trade. 


STOP  THAT  LOSS  NOW — Why  continue  using  inaccurate 
scales?  We  manufacture  all  types  of  motor  truck  and  warehouse 
scales.  30  days  free  trial  offer.  5  year  guarantee.  Also  some 
good  used  scales.  Buy  now  and  pay  later  with  your  own 
canned  products.  Write  for  details.  Bonded  Scale  Company, 
Dept.  CT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FOR  SALE — Hawkins  100'  Straight  Line  Hoist,  little  used 
and  practically  new.  With  or  without  5  H.P.  Electric  Motor. 
Crystal  Canneries,  Crystal  City,  Texas, 


WANTED  —  MACHINERY 


WANTED  FOR  USER — Retorts,  Stainless  Steel,  Monel,  Cop¬ 
per  or  Aluminum  Kettle  and  Vacuum  Pan;  Labeling  Machine; 
Filter  Press.  No  dealers.  Box  A-2389,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — SEED 


FOR  SALE — 2,200  Bushels  Alaska  Pea  Seed,  400  Bushels 
Perfections.  Seed  still  in  West,  grown  by  one  of  the  country’s 
most  reliable  seedmen.  Address  Box  A-2461,  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  —  CANNED  FOODS 


WANTED — Salvaged  Canned  Foods.  Will  pay  cash  for  rusty, 
buckled  or  close  outs  of  all  kinds  of  canned  foods  in  any  quantity. 
Address  Box  A-2420,  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  CANNING  OR  FREEZING 
FANCIEST  WHOLE-KERNEL  CORN 


CORN  Canning 


T  iH(  ]E  lU  IV  ][  nrjE  ]D»  C  miN-iHP'AMV'fr  Westminster,  Md. 
HUSK  ERS  —  CUTTERS  — TRIMMERS  —  CLEANERS 
SILKERS— WASHERS  and  GRINDERS 


POSITION  WANTED — Expert  in  manufacturing  of  canned 
foods,  from  seed  to  finished  product  seeks  to  fill  vacancy.  Vege¬ 
tables — French  style,  fruits  and  jams.  Presentable  appearance. 
Write  Otto  Rothschild,  132  W.  77th  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Plain. 

Varnished, 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  Doeller 

CO. 

BAI-TIMORE.MD. 
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Smile  Awhile 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contributions  Welcomed 


SURE,  IRON  SINKS 

A  jovial  individual  saw  an  announcement  in  an  iron-monger’s 
window  the  other  day.  It  read,  “Iron  sinks,”  and  he  went  in 
and  told  the  man  that  he  knew  iron  sank. 

“Yes,”  said  the  smart  shop-keeper,  “and  time  flies,  but  wine 
vaults,  grass  slopes  and  music  stands;  Niagara  Falls,  moonlight 
walks,  sheep  run,  Kent  hops  and  holiday  trips;  scandal  spreads, 
india-rubber  tires,  the  organ  stops;  the  whole  world  goes  round 
and  trade  returns.” 

The  jovial  one  bolted. 

Then  he  returned,  put  his  head  in  at  the  door,  and  remarked: 
“Yes,  I  know;  and  marble  busts!” 

SUCH  CARELESSNESS 

Tourist:  So  you  were  the  guide  of  the  man  who  jumped  off 
this  cliff  last  week.  Why  did  he  do  it? 

Guide:  I  don’t  know.  I  forgot  to  ask  him  before  he  jumped, 
and  afterward  it  was  too  late. 

WISE  DOG 

Johnson  patted  Jackson’s  dog  on  the  head. 

“A  nice  little  dog,”  he  said.  “But  why  don’t  you  teach  it 
some  tricks?” 

Jackson  was  a  man  who  lacked  energy. 

“I’ve  tried,”  he  replied,  “but  the  dog  won’t  learn.” 

“Not  much  intelligence?”  queried  Johnson.” 

“Too  much?”  answered  Jackson.  “I  can  see  by  the  expres¬ 
sion  on  his  face  that  the  dog  doesn’t  see  any  more  sense  in  the 
tricks  than  I  do.” 


WITH  THE  FASHIONS 
She:  What  makes  the  leaves  turn  red  in  fall? 

He:  They  are  blushing  to  think  how  green  they  have  been 
all  summer. 


PIGS  IS  PIGS 

A  judge,  in  delivering  the  charge  to  the  jury,  said:  “Gentle¬ 
men,  you  have  heard  the  evidence.  The  indictment  says  the 
prisoner  was  arrested  for  stealing  pigs.  The  offense  seems  to 
be  getting  a  common  one. 

“The  time  is  coming  when  this  must  be  put  a  stop  to — other¬ 
wise,  gentlemen,  we  shall  none  of  us  be  safe.” 

PREPARED  FOR  THE  WORST 
There  was  turmoil  on  deck,  feet  clattered  to  and  fro,  there  was 
a  grinding  sound,  and  the  engines  seemed  to  stop. 

The  timid  passenger  rushed  from  his  cabin  and  almost  col- 
ialed  with  the  captain. 

“What  has  happened?”  he  panted. 

“Be  prepared  for  the  worst!”  said  the  captain  sternly. 
“Wh’where  are  the  lifebelts?” 

“It’s  too  late  to  use  those,”  said  the  captain,  “we’ve  done 
erything  we  can.  Now  it’s  every  man  for  himself!” 

He  led  the  timid  one  to  the  side  of  the  deck. 

“I  can’t!  I  daren’t  look!”  he  cried.  “Tell  me  what  has 
ippened!” 

‘We’re  at  the  wharf,”  said  the  captain  gently. 

SAGACITY 

Tunkman:  Any  rags,  paper,  old  iron? 

-louseholder  (angrily) :  No,  my  wife’s  away. 

Junkman:  Any  bottles? 

INCREDIBLE 

He:  Did  you  ever  see  a  corn-husking  bee? 

She:  No,  and  I  don’t  believe  any  bee  can  do  it. 


KOOK-MORES 


FASTER  COOKING  —  BETTER  PRODUCT 


Kook-Mores  for  install¬ 
ation  in  your  tanks  or 
furnished  in  complete 
new  cookins units  equip¬ 
ped  with  our  3-Way 
Valve. 


•  Kook-Mores  have  demonstrated  that  under  average  plant 
conditions  they  reduce  product  S0%  faster.  That  means  finish¬ 
ing  five  tankfuls  instead  of  four — in  the  same  time.  It  means  also 
20%  reduction  in  cooking  cost — a  saving — a  cost  that  is  changed 
to  income  when  the  records  are  balanced.  Kook-Mores  put 
efficiency  into  the  cooking  de¬ 
partment —  take  trouble  out. 
Easier  to  install.  Obviate  char¬ 
ring  of  wooden  bottoms.  So 
easy  to  clean. 


F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co. 


“Efficiency  in  the  Canning  Plant" 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 


ALMANAC 

It  contains  the  answer  to  most  any 
question  you  want  to  know  about 
the  packs,  acreage,  yields,  laws, 
regulations,  labeling  requirements, 
grades  and  Where  To  Buy  your 
needs  etc.  Learn  to  use  it — you'll 
be  surprised  at  its  thoroughness. 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

20  South  Gay  Street,  BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


To  assist  you — 

Readers  will  find  the  Where  to  Buy 
Section  helpful  in  locating  firms  to 
supply  specific  needs. 

Consult  these  advertisers. 
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A  COMPLETE  COURSE  IN  CANNING 

Sixth  edition,  1936  revised  up~to~date. 

The  Industry’s  Cook  Book  for  over  30  years. 


FOR  MANAGERS. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


BROKERS 


AND  BUYERS 


Size  6x9, 360  Pages  Beautifully  Bound. 
Stamped  in  Gold. 


360  pages  of  proved  pro¬ 
cedure  and  formulae  for 
everything  '  ‘  Canable  ’  ’ . 


"I  would  not  take  $1,000.00  for  my 
copy  if  I  could  not  set  another." 

— a  famous  processor. 


Ail  the  newest  times  and  temperatures 
All  the  newest  and  latest  products 


•  Fruits  •  Vegetables  •  Meats  •  Milk  •  Soups 

•  Preserves  •  Pickles  •  Condiments  •  Juices 

•  Butters  •  Dry  Packs  (soaked)  •  Dog  Foods 
and  Specialties  in  minute  detail,  with  full  instruc¬ 
tions  from  the  growing  through  to  the  warehouse. 


Used  by  Food  Processors  to  check  times,  tem¬ 
peratures  and  RIGHT  procedure  ...  by  Distri¬ 
butors  to  KNOW  canned  foods  ...  by  Home 
Economists  to  TEACH  the  subject  of  food  pre¬ 
servation. 

For  sale  by  all  supply  houses  and  dealers  .  .  . 
or  direct.  Price  $10.  postpaid. 


Published  and  Copyrighted  By 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Since  1878 — The  Canned  Foods  Authority 
BALTIMORE.  20  South  Gay  Street,  MARYLAND 
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THE  CANNED  FOODS  MARKETS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Actions  Speak  Louder  Than  Words — Dis¬ 
tribution  By  Canners  Far  Ahead  of  Last 
Season — Canned  Foods  Need  and  Are 

Entitled  to  Higher  Prices. 

THE  EVIDENCE  —  Is  the  canned 
foods  market  quiet,  deadly  dull,  or 
is  it  really  good,  and  rolling  along 
at  a  fast  clip?  There  are  to  be 
found  plenty  to  take  both  sides  of 
these  questions;  the  more  vocifer¬ 
ous  are  those  who  are  not  doing 
much,  either  as  brokers  or  as  can¬ 
ners,  and  their  story  is  that  it  is 
very  dull.  It  sometimes  seems  that 
our  populace  has  become  more  self- 
centered,  selfish,  than  ever  before, 
and  accordingly  judges  conditions 
as  they  affect  them  individually  or 
their  individual  business,  rather 
than  as  a  whole.  That  can  easily 
become  a  misleading  market  indi¬ 
cator,  unless  definitely  labelled  as  a 
personal  opinion,  because  a  market 
must  be  observed  far  and  wide, 
from  all  angles  and  from  many 
sources,  if  one  would  have  a 
true  consensus.  Anything  else  is 
dangerous. 

Statistics  of  shipments  indicate  a 
better  than  average  movement  of 
canned  foods,  which  would  seem  to 
answer  the  pessimist.  But  we  will 
let  a  number  of  distantly  located 
interests  give  their  opinions  as  to 
whether  or  not  business,  in  our  in¬ 
dustry,  is  good.  The  following  are 
all  voluntary  contributions,  and  we 
trust  the  writers  will  not  object  to 
our  use  of  the  letters  as  indicating 
the  real  condition  of  the  canned 
foods  market  this  week,  and  for 
riome  other  good  thoughts. 

Starting  near  home,  the  first  is 
from  Aberdeen,  Md.,  and  is  a  com¬ 
ment  inclosed  with  their  regular 
'  vmekly  price  list : 

Aberdeen,  Md.,  Nov.  22,  1940. 

To  Our  Brokers: 

Business  this  week  has  been  somewhat 
-ipset  due  to  the  Thanksgiving  holiday. 
However,  business  for  the  month  will  be 
definitely  above  last  year — and  we  look 
for  gradual  expanding  buying  from  now 
on,  so  we  trust  you  will  push  harder  for 
four  share. 
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With  the  government  buying  of  canned 
foods  acting  as  potent  stimulus,  prices 
generally  have  shown  a  slowly  rising 
tendency.  This  force  will  become  an 
even  more  vital  factor  as  the  months  go 
on  and  will  gain  in  momentum  with  tak¬ 
ing  care  of  the  expanding  group  of 
draftees. 

With  about  2,000,000  unemployeed  go¬ 
ing  to  work  during  August,  September, 
and  October,  this  number  will  be  steadily 
increased  from  now  on  as  plants  and  new 
production  lines  get  into  operation.  Since 
wages  in  most  industries  are  good  and 
with  an  expanding  demand  for  labor,  a 
greater  influence  on  food  prices  is  being 
exerted  than  we  realize. 

The  British  will  ultimately  secure 
credits  for  foods  when  restricting  legis¬ 
lation  is  shortly  removed  by  the  new 
Congress.  Canada  is  unable  to  furnish 
tomatoes  in  any  volume  this  year.  With 
current  prices  lower  at  this  time  than 
for  several  years — this  item  should  be 
watched  from  now  on. 

All  Corn  moved  heavily  during  Octo¬ 
ber  with  a  11.2  per  cent  gain  over  last 
year.  Cream  Bantam  moved  about  5 
per  cent  better  than  last  year  with  the 
same  true  with  Cream  White.  Both 
varieties  of  Cream  Extra  Standard  are 
indeed  short  in  this  section  as  prices 
indicate. 

Small  Green  Limas  are  generally 
short  in  this  section  and  this  condition 
is  steadily  becoming  more  pronounced 
as  the  government  takes  even  greater 
quantities. 

Spinach  pack  here  will  be  lighter  this 
Fall  due  to  general  scarcity  and  strength 
in  the  fresh  market.  Buyers  should  be 
encouraged  to  cover  now. 

Extra  Standard  Cut  Green  Beans  are 
short  here,  prices  strong  with  little 
chance  of  recession.  This  grade  is 
actively  being  bought  by  the  Army. 

We  suggest  pushing  better  grades  of 
all  items  since  jobbers  are  finding  an 
improving  demand  for  quality  as  high 
wages  stimulate  freer  spending. 

Yours  very  truly, 

THE  WILLIAM  SILVER  CO.,  INC. 
wes:vjb  W.  E.  Silver 

A  well  known  Wisconsin  canner, 
on  November  23,  1940,  wrote  his 
brokers : 

To  Our  Brokers: 

NOVEMBER  BUSINESS 

Those  who  say  to  you  that  November 
grocery  business  is  confined  chiefly  to 
holiday  goods  are  talking  through  their 
hat,  and  don’t  know  what  is  going  on 
around  them. 


We  have  had  a  surprisingly  good 
month,  and  already  have  shipped  our 
entire  November  quota  in  the  first  20 
days  of  the  month  with  still  one-third 
of  the  month  to  go. 

No  question — the  big  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  of  last  month  has  helped  to  move 
a  lot  of  peas. 

The  National  Canners  Association’s 
recent  stock  report  shows  that  the  can¬ 
ners  throughout  the  country  shipped  for 
the  period  of  June  1st  to  November  1st, 
1,951,523  more  peas  than  in  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  Yes,  peas  are  mov¬ 
ing,  and  in  tremendous  volume. 

Who  is  getting  all  of  this  pea  business? 
As  we  study  our  daily  shipments  and 
spot  sales,  it  is  not  difficult  to  quickly  spot 
the  distributors  who  are  doing  a  good 
job  of  selling  peas. 

The  answer  is  simple — the  broker  and 
distributor  who  are  featuring  a  quality 
line  and  sticking  with  it,  are  in  the 
front  ranks  on  sales  and  volume.  Just 
review  your  own  experience  and  we  feel 
confident  you  will  draw  the  same  con¬ 
clusion. 

Your  bargain  hunters  are  not  enthused 
about  their  pea  sales.  You  will  always 
find  a  fellow  who  has  a  cheaper  price, 
and  with  it,  hand  in  hand,  goes  cheaper 
quality.  It’s  a  trick  to  match  and  equal 
the  fine  excellent  quality  that  certain 
distributors  are  featuring.  These  con¬ 
cerns  enjoy  the  repeat  business  of  your 
territory.  That  is  the  sweetest  business 
for  Mr.  Packer,  Mr.  Broker  and  Mr. 
Jobber  Salesman.  Are  you  out  after 
repeat  business,  or  are  you  a  professional 
bargain  hunter? 

We  had  intended  giving  some 
others  along  this  same  line,  but  let 
the  above  suffice,  for  space  is 
limited. 

THE  MARKET — The  first  writer, 
above,  is  a  field  broker  quoting  the 
standard  run  of  goods  in  this  sec¬ 
tion,  and  his  latest  price  list  shows 
the  usual  very  low  prices.  Appar¬ 
ently  there  are  many  who  seem  to 
think  that  55c  to  60c  for  standard 
2s  tomatoes  is  an  all  right  price, 
and  other  items  on  a  similar  scale, 
as  an  example.  We  cannot  see  it 
that  way.  Such  prices  cannot  be 
more  than  the  bare  cost,  if  the  cost 
has  been  properly  kept.  And  such 
prices  are  the  reason  we  have  urged 
more  backbone  on  the  part  of  can¬ 
ners,  and  a  demand  for  much 
higher  prices.  In  the  present  dis¬ 
turbance  over  the  intended  investi- 
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gation  into  food  prices,  this  might 
seem  dangerous.  But  it  is  not ;  on 
the  contrary  it  is  absolute  evidence 
that  prices  on  canned  foods,  espe¬ 
cially  on  standard  goods,  justifiably 
should  be  higher  than  they  are. 
And  we  have  confidence  that  any 
Investigating  Committee  will  see  it 
in  this  light — the  producers  must 
be  allowed  some  profit,  even  though 
small,  to  continue  them  in  their 
work  of  supplying  these  necessary 
foods.  We  want  to  see  no  runaway 
price  market,  and  we  will  see  none, 
we  believe ;  but  dwindling  supplies 
must  automatically,  and  naturally, 
force  higher  prices  as  the  winter 
grows  older.  No  one  can  be  so 
foolish  as  to  think  that  the  low 
retail  prices  put  on  some  canned 
foods  by  some  chains  and  some 
mammoth  markets,  represent  cost 
plus  some  profit  to  the  producers, 
as  well  as  to  the  retailers.  Investi¬ 
gation  there  would  unearth  some 
savory  and  distressing  facts. 

As  the  above  writers  indicate 
there  is  a  good,  steady  flow  of 
canned  foods  business,  and  gen¬ 
erally  at  better  prices  than  we  have 
been  discussing.  But  there  con¬ 
tinues  in  force  that  compact-of- 
silence  on  the  part  of  the  big 
buyers,  of  these  big  blocks  of  goods, 
and  the  market  reporter  cannot 
penetrate  it.  For  their  own  pro¬ 
tection,  even  if  they  have  been  per¬ 
suaded  into  parting  with  their 
goods  at  such  low  prices,  the  can- 
ner  sellers  ought  to  warn  their 
fellow  canners.  Until  we  get  better 
co-operation  between  sellers  we 
cannot  expect  to  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  combined  buyers. 

So  we  have  no  material  changes 
in  our  market  pages  this  week, 
though  all  admit  that  the  market 
is  strong,  and  all  say  they  expect 
further  advances.  To  review  each 
item  would  be  a  mere  repetition, 
and  that  is  why  we  give  you  on 
these  pages  the  high  and  low 
prices,  and  you  must  guide  your¬ 
selves.  There  are  many  canners 
as  well  as  brokers  who  issue  regular 
weekly  price  lists  or  letters;  why 
doesn’t  everyone  of  these  put  us  on 
their  mailing  list  so  that  we  will 
regularly  receive  these  market 
letters?  We  are  not  asking  for  our 
own  advantage.  We  can  be  of  ma¬ 
terial  help  in  steadying  the  market, 
and  that  is  all  to  their  own  good. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

Buying  Going  Steadily  Along — Price  Rises 
Will  Continue — ^Tomatoes  Improving — Corn 
Prices  Firm  —  Beans  Doing  Better  —  Peas 
Firmer — Lima  Beans  Selling — Citrus  Prices — 
Salmon  Market  Bullish — Sardines  Bring  Full 
Prices — Fruits  Quiet. 

By  “New  York  Stater’’ 

New  York,  Nov.  28,  1940. 

THE  SITUATION  —  Canners  are 
away  past  the  hibernation  period 
this  season,  and  business  continues 
fairly  active  in  the  local  market. 
While  distributors  would  normally 
be  concentrating  on  holiday  items 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  pass¬ 
ing  up  canned  foods  oiferings  be¬ 
cause  of  this  condition,  as  well  as 
the  imminence  of  year-end  inven¬ 
tories,  all  of  the  traditional  “nor¬ 
malcies”  seem  to  have  yielded  this 
season.  Buyers  are  still  anxiously 
endeavoring  to  balance  their  inven¬ 
tories,  and  off  set  conditions  brought 
about  by  the  short  buying  earlier 
in  the  season.  Continued  reports 
of  pending  heavy  Government  pur¬ 
chases  of  so-called  table  sizes,  as 
well  as  10s,  emphasizes  the  im¬ 
proved  selling  outlook  from  the 
canners’  standpoint. 

THE  OUTLOOK — The  trade  has 
duly  committed  itself  to  a  policy  of 
“no  profiteering”  on  foods  during 
the  national  emergency,  but  this 
does  not  indicate  by  any  means  that 
prices  are  pegged  at  current  levels. 
It  is  expected  that  canned  foods 
quotations  will  continue  to  show 
their  upward  trend  and  a  sellers’ 
market  is  definitely  in  prospect. 
Even  canned  tomatoes,  which  have 
consistently  lagged  behind  the  pace, 
are  now  beginning  to  perk  up. 

CANNED  TOMATOES — There  has 
been  a  moderate  pick-up  in  interest 
in  standards,  with  buying  of  extra 
standards  definitely  on  the  increase 
as  offerings  of  fancy  tomatoes  in 
many  sections  continue  light.  The 
market  for  standards  continues 
quotable  at  37i4c  to  40c  for  Is, 
571/2C  for  2s,  80c  for  21/2S,  and 
$2.75  and  upwards  for  10s.  For 
extra  standards,  canners  are  hold¬ 
ing  the  market  on  2s  at  70c,  with 
some  at  65c,  while  2V2S  are  firm  at 
$1.00,  and  10s  generally  command 


$3.25  at  canneries.  Tomato  juice 
is  also  coming  in  for  a  fair  call  for 
prompt  shipment  and  for  delivery 
during  the  first  -  half  December, 
canners  quoting  fancy  at  40c  for 
Is,  70c  for  2s,  and  $2.75  for  10s, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries. 

CORN — Standard  crushed  at  6714- 
70c  is  meeting  with  a  better  call, 
and  it  is  beginning  to  look  more 
like  a  75c  market  on  this  grade. 
Extra  standard  crushed,  2s,  are 
firm  at  a  minimum  of  80c.  Fancy 
Golden  Bantam  crushed  continues 
strong  at  95c-$1.00  minimum  for 
2s,  with  10s  less  plentiful  at  $5.25 
at  canneries. 

BEANS — Canners  have  been  get¬ 
ting  a  fair  call  for  stringless  beans, 
with  standard  2s  still  at  65c  at 
canneries,  while  10s  are  held  on 
the  basis  of  $3.25.  Extra  standards 
are  5  cents  more  on  the  2s  and  25c 
more  on  10s.  Fancy  1  sieve  whole 
green  are  strong  at  $1.25  for  2s. 
Standard  cut  wax  are  reported  sell¬ 
ing  in  a  fair  way,  with  canner 
holdings  dwindling  steadily. 

PEAS — The  market  is  taking  on 
more  firmness,  and  prices  are  work¬ 
ing  upwards  as  distributors  turn 
to  standards  as  a  “leader”  for  their 
canned  foods  line.  Standard  4-sieve 
Alaskas  are  generally  firm  at  75c, 
cannery,  with  3-sieve  at  77V2-80c 
and  2-sieve  at  85c.  On  sweets,  extra 
standards  range  from  85c  for  5- 
sieve  to  $1.00  for  2-sieve,  with 
offerings  not  large.  Reports 
from  the  mid-west  show  growing 
strength  in  that  area,  with  7714- 
80c  about  bottom,  f.  o.  b.  cannery 
on  standards.  Fancy  Is  have 
worked  up  to  $1.35  on  Alaskas, 
with  2-sieve  at  $1.25,  f.  o.  b. 
canneries. 

LIMAS — Jobbers  are  getting  their 
stocks  of  limas  in  order,  figuring 
that  current  strength  on  the  staples 
will  extend  to  other  vegetable  lines 
as  well.  Southern  canners  quote 
new  pack  fancy  at  $1.35-$1.40  for 
2s  and  $7.25  for  10s,  with  Is  ap¬ 
parently  all  gone.  On  fancy  small. 
Is  are  available  at  90c,  2s  at  $1.25, 
and  10s  at  $6.00,  while  fancy  me¬ 
dium  command  85c,  $1.10,  and 
$5.50,  respectively.  Standard  fresh 
white  are  held  at  60c  for  2s,  with 
standard  mixed  green  and  whites 
at  721/2C,  all  f.  o.  b.  canneries. 
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GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE  —  There  has 
been  some  booking  of  new  pack 
grapefruit  juice  (futures)  on  the 
basis  of  471/2C  for  unsweetened  and 
50c  for  sweetened  2s,  at  both 
Florida  and  Texas  canneries,  job¬ 
bers  taking  on  stocks  for  early 
shipment.  Even  should  the  market 
turn  downward,  it  is  figured  goods 
bought  at  these  levels  and  delivered 
out  of  early  pack  can  be  moved 
into  distributing  channels  without 
much  difficulty.  On  fancy  seg¬ 
ments,  the  market  holds  firm  at  75c 
for  2s  at  both  Texas  and  Florida 
points,  with  fancy  No.  5s  at  $2.10, 
f.  o.  b.  Florida  canneries. 

SALMON  —  No  further  price 
changes  have  developed  in  the 
salmon  market,  but  advices  from 
Seattle  are  consistently  bullish, 
and  it  is  expected  that  fancy  reds 
will  work  higher.  The  price  of 
$2.50  at  which  considerable  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  done  recently  is  the 
highest  for  recent  years,  but  with 
holdings  as  of  the  first  of  the 
month  only  a  little  above  250,000 
cases  (which  was  more  than  1,000,- 
000  cases  below  comparable  stocks 
November  1,  1939)  canners  do  not 
believe  that  much  difficulty  would 
be  encountered  in  moving  out  the 
small  carryover  at  much  higher 
price  levels.  Holdings  of  pinks  are 
better  in  comparison  with  a  year 
ago,  but  it  is  expected  that  this 
grade  will  get  more  of  a  play  due 
to  the  high  prices  and  dwindling 
stocks  of  reds. 

SARDINES  —  Southern  jobbers 
have  been  in  the  market  for  Maine 
sardines,  and  are  picking  up  the 
small  lots  still  available  at  full 
prices.  With  imported  sardines 
earce,  Portuguese  packs  are  tak¬ 
ing  command  of  the  local  market. 
Trackers  in  that  country,  who  have 
'  'een  endeavoring  to  make  up  the 
-stimated  800,000  cases  annually 
^hipped  to  the  United  States  from 
Norway,  have  now  been  compelled 
'  withdraw  from  the  market,  due 
•  their  inability  to  obtain  cans  or 
hiplate. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — There  were 
o  developments  in  the  market  for 
alifornia  fruits  this  week,  price- 
ise.  Demand  was  rather  quiet, 
at  canners’  price  views  remained 
rong.  A  little  inquiry  is  in  the 


market  for  fruits  for  shipment  to 
arrive  after  January  15,  and  it  is 
expected  that  a  fairly  good  volume 
of  business  will  be  put  through  on 
this  basis  before  the  close  of  the 
year. 

CHICAGO  MARKtT 

Convention  Near  —  Heavy  Volume  —  Prices 
Strong — Buying  Tomatoes  Quietly — ^Tomato 
Products  Firm — Standard  Peas  Advancing — 
Corn  Shows  Strength — Beans  Well  Cleaned 
Up  —  Pumpkin  Sales  Disappointing  —  Milk 
Prices  Advance  —  Peaches  Firm  —  Salmon 
Holds  —  Big  Livestock  and  Horse  Show 

November  30th  to  December  7th. 

By  “Illinois” 

Chicago,  Nov.  28,  1940. 

ONLY  SEVEN  WEEKS  AWAY — Is 
the  big  convention  in  Chicago.  The 
meetings  next  January  promise  to 
be  more  important  than  those  of 
any  in  recent  years.  Everyone  will 
wish  to  attend  and  to  learn  first 
hand  more  of  the  part  the  canner 
and  distributor  will  play  in  the 
great  rearmament  program  now 
confronting  the  country.  Make  your 
arrangements  early. 

GENERAL  MARKET  —  November 
recorded  an  unusually  heavy  volume 
for  the  month.  Canned  foods  gen¬ 
erally  are  in  a  very  strong  position 
and  with  the  Government  now  de¬ 
claring  that  it  will  purchase  No.  2 
tins  and  No.  21/2  tins  because  of 
the  shortage  of  No.  10s,  continued 
strength  and  possible  advances  on 
several  items,  are  expected. 

TOMATOES — Some  quiet  buying 
has  been  going  on.  Canners  in  the 
surrounding  States  are  confident 
that  within  the  next  month  or  two, 
higher  prices  than  today’s  ruling 
market  will  prevail  and  therefore 
are  not  anxious  sellers. 

General  quotations  in  Indiana 
are :  No.  2  standards  62i/2»  No.  21/^ 
standards  82V2--85c,  No.  10  stan¬ 
dards  $2.75-$2.90,  factory.  Some 
effort  has  been  noted  on  the  part  of 
a  few  buyers  to  contract  for  de¬ 
livery  immediately  after  the  turn 
of  the  year,  but  canners  are  re¬ 
luctant  to  confirm  except  at  a 
premium. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTS  —  Tomato 
puree  is  strongly  held  at  a  price 


range  of  $2.75  to  $3.00,  Indiana 
and  Ohio  shipping  points.  Some 
No.  1  fancy  puree  of  nice  quality 
is  available  at  40c,  Indiana. 

Tomato  juice  has  been  wanted  in 
a  limited  manner  and  No.  10s  are 
quoted  at  $2.70,  Indiana.  Catsup 
is  drifting. 

PEAS — Believe  it  or  not — stan¬ 
dard  peas  in  Wisconsin  have 
strengthened  and  today  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  anything  in  a  No.  2 
tin  standard  grade  short  of  75c 
Wisconsin  factory.  The  large  pack 
of  peas  recorded  in  1940  is  not 
going  to  prove  too  large,  so  say 
many  authorities. 

No.  10  tin  peas  have  about  run 
their  course  and  few  if  any  are 
quoted.  No.  1  tin  peas  also  are  in 
light  supply. 

CORN — Here  is  a  market  too  that 
is  showing  decided  strength,  espe¬ 
cially  in  No.  2  tin  cream  style 
yellow  as  well  as  white.  Going 
quotations  are:  No.  2  standard 
cream  style  white,  70c;  No.  2  extra 
standard  cream  style  white,  80c; 
No.  2  extra  standard  cream  style 
yellow,  80c;  No.  2  fancy  cream 
style  yellow,  90c,  factory.  No.  2 
fancy  whole  kernel  yellow  corn  has 
not  been  wanted  to  the  same  extent 
as  cream  style,  but  holders  are  firm 
in  their  ideas. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS — Fancy 
and  extra  standard  grades  in  whole 
siftings  are  well  cleaned  up.  Some 
No.  2  standard  cut  green  beans 
were  confirmed  during  the  week 
under  review,  at  70c,  Wisconsin, 
but  generally,  others  are  holding 
this  number  at  721/2C  to  75c, 
factory. 

PUMPKIN — October  proved  to  be 
a  disappointing  month  in  sales  and 
that  refiected  upon  the  movement 
from  canner  to  distributor.  The 
pack,  however,  was  a  light  one  in 
Indiana  and  Illinois.  Three  of  the 
largest  canners  were  unable  to  de¬ 
liver  their  orders  in  full  on  the 
fancy  grade.  With  more  season¬ 
able  weather  it  is  expected  that 
consumer  interest  will  produce  a 
more  active  situation  between  now 
and  Christmas,  cleaning  up  avail¬ 
able  stock  in  canners’  hands.  Quo¬ 
tations  are :  No.  2  tin  fancy  pump¬ 
kin,  60c;  No.  21/^  tin  fancy  pump- 
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kin,  80c ;  No.  10  tin  fancy  pumpkin, 
$2.75,  Indiana. 

BEETS — Fill  in  buying  has  been 
the  feature  of  this  market.  Prices 
are  very  firm  and  the  line  is  already 
broken  up,  meaning  that  some  sizes 
are  unobtainable. 

CARROTS — No.  2  fancy  diced  car¬ 
rots  are  quoted  at  65c  to  70c,  Wis¬ 
consin  factory,  with  fair  demand. 
It  is  said  the  pack  as  a  whole  was 
not  as  large  as  last  year. 

EVAPORATED  MILK — Independent 
evaporators  advanced  their  prices 
last  week  to  the  basis  of  $2.80,  de¬ 
livered  Chicago,  and  yesterday 
advanced  again  to  $2.85,  and  are 
holding  firm.  Heavy  Government 
buying,  plus  a  possible  renewal 
of  large  British  interest,  is  the 
feature. 

GRAPEFRUIT  &  GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 
— Florida  Cooperatives  seem  to 
occupy  the  center  of  the  stage. 
Independent  canners  claim  it  is 
practically  impossible  to  meet  the 
Coop,  quotations,  which  are :  No.  2 
unsweetened  grapefruit  juice,  50c; 
46  oz.  unsweetened  grapefruit  juice, 
$1.10;  No.  2  fancy  section  grape¬ 
fruit,  75c.  Only  a  limited  volume 
of  business  has  been  booked  at 
these  prices,  the  trade  as  a  whole 
being  somewhat  hesitant  and  all 
because  of  the  many  reports  from 
both  Texas  as  well  as  Florida  of 
large  crops  in  sight. 

Some  grapefruit  juice  business 
has  been  booked  out  of  Texas  at  the 
same  prices  as  above  quoted  in 
Florida,  but  those  bookings  have 
carried  with  them  guaranteed  stip¬ 
ulations  that  sellers  are  to  meet  any 
and  all  lower  prices  that  might  be 
made. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — No.  10  pre¬ 
heated  pie  cling  peaches  are  quoted 
in  a  very  sparing  manner  and  some 
say  that  it  is  impossible  to  pur¬ 
chase  any  sizable  lots  in  all  of 
California.  Here  is  an  item  that 
occupies  the  same  position  as  No. 
10  preheated  pie  apricots,  to  which 
your  attention  was  directed  some 
three  or  four  weeks  ago  in  this 
column. 

No.  21/4  choice  yellow  cling 
peaches  are  firm  at  $1.25  Coast, 
and  business  has  been  booked  in 


the  Chicago  market  at  that  basis. 
Some  sellers  are  holding  at  $1,271/2. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST — Pears  con¬ 
tinue  in  their  enviable  position.  All 
berries  are  firm  and  in  narrow 
supply.  Prune  plums  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  take  on  a  little  more  life. 

FISH  —  Everyone  knows  the 
strength  of  salmon.  Tuna  is  mov¬ 
ing  better.  Some  lots  from  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Oregon  have  been  sold 
here  lately.  Because  of  the  public 
hearings  scheduled  for  December 
4th,  to  look  into  the  matter  of  the 
duty  on  canned  crabmeat,  greater 
interest  has  been  noted  in  the 
Japanese  packing.  Sardines  and 
shrimp  are  unchanged. 

INTERNATIONAL  LIVESTOCK  EX¬ 
POSITION  AND  HORSE  SHOW — ^Will 
be  held  in  Chicago,  November  30th 
to  December  7th.  This  is  its  41st 
annual  renewal. 

As  in  past  years,  it  will  be  staged 
in  the  International  Amphitheatre 
at  the  Chicago  Stock  Yards. 

Ever  since  the  first  International 
Exposition  was  held  in  1900,  the 
show  has  opened  each  year  on  the 
first  Saturday  after  the  last  Thurs¬ 
day  in  November.  Its  calendar 
position  and  prestige  make  it  at 
once  the  close  and  climax  of  the 
long  series  of  similar  though 
smaller  events  that  are  held  every 
year  in  connection  with  the  various 
State  Fairs  and  sectional  shows 
which  begin  in  early  summer.  Win¬ 
ners  from  the  earlier  shows  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  are  brought 
on  to  Chicago  for  the  International, 
where  the  top  winners  are  con¬ 
sidered  national  champions  of  the 
year. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

Higher  Prices  Inevitable — Exports  Light — 
Selling  Slows  Down — Peaches  Advancing — 
Cherries  a  Slow  Mover — Delivering  Spinach 
As  Fast  As  Packed — Broken  Assortments  in 
Asparagus — ^Tomatoes  Quiet — Salmon  Very 
Firm — To  Advertise  Olives. 

By  “Berkeley” 

San  Francisco,  Nov.  28, 1940. 

HIGHER  PRICES — In  the  event  the 
European  war  continues  and  our 
national  defense  program  continues 
as  planned,  domestic  consumer  de¬ 
mand  for  farm  products  in  the 


United  States  as  a  whole  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  average  considerably 
higher  in  1941  than  in  recent  years, 
according  to  prominent  California 
economists.  Export  demands,  how¬ 
ever,  are  expected  to  be  even  worse 
in  1941  than  in  1940,  which  has 
made  a  poor  showing.  Exports  of 
canned  and  dried  fruits  in  recent 
months  have  been  very  light,  with 
no  immediate  relief  in  sight.  For 
example,  exports  of  canned  fruits 
from  the  United  States  in  Septem¬ 
ber  amounted  to  but  1,642,096 
pounds,  as  compared  with  64,349,- 
595  pounds  in  September,  1939.  Ex¬ 
ports  of  canned  apricots  amounted 
to  but  54,886  pounds,  as  against 
5,869,893  pounds  for  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  last  year ;  peaches 
accounted  for  but  385,454  pounds, 
against  18,108,739  pounds;  pears 
343,181  pounds,  against  15,531,392 
pounds,  and  cocktail  and  fruits  for 
salad  415,229  pounds  against  11,- 
980,134  pounds.  Dried  fruit  ex¬ 
ports  showed  a  smaller  falling  off 
in  proportion,  but  September  ship¬ 
ments  were  less  than  five  and  a  half 
million  pounds,  against  more  than 
thirt.;’  million  pounds  for  Septem¬ 
ber  1939.  Despite  this  showing  the 
California  canned  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  market  is  in  a  much  better 
shape  than  for  several  years,  with 
prospects  for  a  close  cleanup  on 
most  important  lines,  and  with 
prices  definitely  firm. 

MARKET  —  Selling  has  slowed 
down  quite  noticeably,  with  buyers 
showing  more  anxiety  to  secure  de¬ 
livery  of  goods  already  purchased 
than  in  the  making  of  new  commit¬ 
ments.  Shipments  by  water  routes 
are  going  forward  as  rapidly  as 
space  can  be  secured,  with  some 
delay  occasioned  by  the  scarcity  of 
bottoms. 

PEACHES — A  fair  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  continues  to  be  done  on 
peaches,  with  No.  10s  coming  in 
for  special  attention.  One  concern 
has  advanced  its  featured  brands 
in  yellow  clings,  halves  and  sliced 
to  $4.80  and  its  standards  halves 
and  preheated  solid  pack  pie  to 
$4.00.  These  do  not  establish  new 
highs  for  the  fruit  list,  but  do  re¬ 
flect  the  strength  of  the  market. 
Very  scarce  in  first  hands  are  No. 
10  water  halves  and  sliced  cling 
peaches  and  No.  10  pie,  not  pre- 
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heated  halves  and  sliced.  The 
Government  is  finding  it  increas¬ 
ingly  difficult  to  locate  halves  in  the 
desired  counts  in  No.  10s  and  is 
commencing  to  give  consideration 
to  purchases  in  the  No.  2V2  size 
where  there  is  more  variety. 

CHERRIES — The  slowest  moving 
item  in  the  fruit  lists  continues  to 
be  cherries  but  canners  do  not  seem 
to  be  exerting  any  pressure  to 
make  sales.  This  is  usually  an  im¬ 
portant  spring  item  and  as  other 
fruits  get  scarce,  cherries  will 
likely  come  into  their  own  in  due 
course.  The  ideas  of  most  canners 
seem  about  the  same  on  this  fruit, 
with  very  little  difference  in  quota¬ 
tions.  Almost  all  seem  to  be  hold¬ 
ing  No.  21/2  fancy  at  $2.30  and 
standards  in  this  size  at  $2.00. 

SPINACH  —  The  fall  or  winter 
packing  of  spinach  is  under  way 
and  deliveries  are  being  made  about 
as  fast  as  the  spinach  gets  into 
cans.  Four  or  five  packers  are 
operating,  but  the  output  is  not 
proving  large.  Prevailing  prices 
are  95c  for  No.  2s,  $1.20  for  No. 
2i/>s  and  $4.00  for  No.  10s.  Sales 
of  the  new  pack  have  been  made 
to  the  Government,  with  others  in 
sight. 

ASPARAGUS — The  asparagus  mar¬ 
ket  is  in  excellent  shape  and  more 
business  could  be  done  if  assort¬ 
ments  were  complete.  Business  is 
largely  confined  to  less  than  half 
the  items  on  the  list,  the  other 
items  being  sold  up  or  in  very 
limited  supply.  Government  orders 
have  served  to  enliven  the  market 
of  late.  January  and  February  are 
usually  good  months  for  the  move¬ 
ment  of  asparagus  and  a  close 
cleanup  is  expected  before  the  new 
pack  becomes  available. 

TOMATOES  —  Tomatoes  are  not 
moving  in  large  volume,  but  many 
'f  the  smaller  packers  are  sold  up 
md  holdings  are  in  strong  hands. 
It  is  doubtful  if  any  sizable  lots  of 
Nlo.  21/2  standards  are  to  be  found 
or  less  than  90  cents,  or  No.  2s  for 
ess  than  75c.  For  solid  pack,  mini- 
num  prices  on  these  sizes,  respec- 
ively,  are  $1.25  and  $1.00. 

SALMON  —  The  canned  salmon 
viarket  is  about  as  firm  as  could  be 
/magined,  especially  on  Alaska 


reds,  unsold  holdings  of  which  are 
about  a  million  cases  less  than  a 
year  ago.  The  price  for  featured 
brands  is  firm  at  $2.50  and  packers 
do  not  care  for  business  that  does 
not  call  for  early  delivery.  One 
firm  is  quoting  fancy  red  salmon 
for  delivery  after  the  first  of  the 
year  at  $2.65  a  dozen,  but  no  sales 
have  been  reported  at  this  price. 
The  market  on  tuna  and  sardines 
lacks  considerable  of  being  as  firm 
as  that  on  salmon.  There  is  a  large 
pack  of  tuna  to  be  moved,  with 
prices  a  little  unsteady,  and  the 
sardine  market  has  not  quite  found 
itself. 

OLIVES  —  An  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  on  California  ripe  olives,  in¬ 
tended  to  acquaint  the  distributing 
trade  with  facts  concerning  this 
fruit,  has  been  launched  by  seven¬ 
teen  packers,  including  some  of  the 
largest  in  the  industry.  These  are : 
A.  Adams,  Jr.,  Albers  Packing  Co., 
Bell  Packing  Co.,  Ehmann  Olive 
Co.,  C.  M.  Gifford  &  Sons,  D.  E. 
Glick  &  Sons,  Grogan  Olive  Co., 
Ltd.,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  La  Mirada 
Olive  Co.,  Lindsay  Ripe  Olive  Co., 
Maywood  Packing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Mt. 
Ida  Packing  Co.,  Old  Mission  Pack¬ 
ing  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Rocca  Bella  Olive 
Association,  V.  R.  Smith  Olive  Co., 
Superior  Olive  Products  Co.,  and 
Sylmar  Packing  Corp. 

COAST  NOTES 

J.  R.  Day,  Safeway  Stores  executive, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  San 
Jose,  California,  Better  Business  Bureau. 

The  annual  California  Agricultural 
Economic  Conference  is  to  be  held  at 
Stockton,  December  17th  and  18th,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  call  issued  by  State  Director 
of  Agriculture,  W.  B.  Parker. 

Ambrose  M.  Beebe,  long  associated  with 
the  California  canned  foods  industry, 
passed  away  at  a  hospital  at  Oakland, 
California,  November,  8th,  following  a 
brief  illness.  Born  in  Salina,  Kansas, 
he  began  his  career  in  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry  with  the  Hunt  Brothers  Packing 
Company,  San  Francisco,  California.  In 
1920,  he  formed  the  partnership  of  Bradt 
&  Beebe  and  a  few  years  later  organized 
the  A.  M.  Beebe  Company,  Inc. 

Surviving  are  his  widow,  Frances  C. 
Beebe;  a  son,  Morton  C.  Beebe,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Mary  Beebe  Jolly.  Funeral 
services  were  held  at  Oakland,  on  Armis¬ 
tice  Day. 

The  California  Olive  Growers  Packing 
Corporation  has  been  incorporated  at 
Lindsay,  California,  with  a  capital  stock 
of  $550,000  by  F.  G.  Swartz,  Los  Angeles 
and  O.  L.  Gaither. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

Shrimp  Season  Closes — Good  Season,  Prices 
Firm — Weather  Mix-up— Oysters  Improv¬ 
ing — Light  Pack  Indicated. 

By  “Bayou” 

Mobile,  Ala.,  Nov.  28,  1940. 

SHRIMP — ^With  the  exit  of  the 
football  season  goes  the  shrimp 
season  also,  which  run  concurrent¬ 
ly.  Except  for  the  post  season 
games,  called  “bowls,”  the  college 
and  high  school  schedules  will 
close  this  week  and  these  institu¬ 
tions  will  devote  their  athletic  en¬ 
deavors  to  basketball.  So  it  is  with 
shrimp,  and  aside  from  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  catches,  there  will  be  little 
canning  of  shrimp  from  now  on. 
The  factories  will  devote  their  at¬ 
tention  mostly  to  the  canning  of 
oysters,  or  they  will  shut  down  if 
production  gets  any  lower. 

The  shrimp  season  as  a  whole 
has  been  a  successful  one  for  the 
canneries  that  operated,  because 
they  were  able  to  get  them  in  suf¬ 
ficient  quantities  to  run  steadily, 
and  the  price  they  have  obtained 
for  what  has  been  sold  has  given 
them  a  margin  of  profit. 

There  was  an  interruption  in  op¬ 
erations  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  due  to  the  strike  of  the 
Gulf  Coast  Fishermen  and  Oyster- 
men’s  Association,  but  this  was 
settled  early  in  the  season  by  some 
of  the  branches  of  the  association 
withdrawing  from  the  parent  union 
in  Biloxi,  and  forming  independ¬ 
ent  unions  that  signed  up  with  the 
factories  for  a  lower  price  than 
that  which  the  Gulf  Coast  Fisher¬ 
men  and  Oystermen’s  Association 
were  demanding. 

The  shrimp,  too,  have  been  of 
an  unusually  good  size  this  year, 
which  has  helped  the  factories 
very  much  in  turning  out  a  first 
class  pack  in  every  respect. 

Prices  held  up  well,  considering 
the  unsettled  condition  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  and  that  buying  has  been  done 
to  a  great  extent  in  a  “hand  to 
mouth”  manner. 

The  market  is  strong  on  canned 
shrimp  at  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1 
small ;  $1.15  for  No.  1  medium  and 
$1.20  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b., 
factory. 
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OYSTERS — The  valves  controlling 
the  weather  in  Dixie  must  not  be 
working  so  well,  because  week  be¬ 
fore  last,  the  weatherman  opened 
the  frigid  zone  valve  too  soon  and 
gave  us  here  in  the  deep  South  24 
degrees,  which  was  record  freez¬ 
ing  weather  for  this  time  of  the 
year. 

Last  week,  the  weatherman 
turned  on  the  torrid  zone  valve  and 
gave  us  78  degrees  temperature, 
which  is  record  hot  weather  for 
this  time  of  the  year.  So  we  hope 
by  this  week  the  weatherman  will 
have  the  weather  valves  adjusted 
to  seasonable  weather,  otherwise 
the  oysterman,  the  coalman  and 
the  clothing  man  will  not  fare  so 
well. 

The  consumption  of  oysters  is 
good,  considering  the  warm  weath¬ 
er,  but  somehow  or  other,  cold 
weather  seems  to  create  an  appe¬ 
tite  for  oysters  and  although  the 
months  with  an  “R”  give  the  “Go 
Ahead”  signal  to  eat  oysters,  yet 
the  mercury  in  the  thermometer 
to  a  considerable  extent  regulates 
the  quantity  consumed. 

The  oysters  are  improving  right 
along  and  with  favorable  weather, 
the  canning  of  oysters  should  start 
within  the  next  three  weeks. 

From  present  indications,  the 
oyster  pack  this  year  is  going  to 
be  light,  because  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  report  no  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  oysters  available  on  their 
reefs  and  the  Alabama  Conserva¬ 
tion  Department  has  put  a  ban  on 
oyster  dredging,  which  will  neces¬ 
sarily  reduce  the  production  of 
oysters  and  increase  the  cost  of 


them  to  the  factories,  because  tong- 
ing  oysters  is  a  much  slower  pro¬ 
cess  than  dredging  them. 

CRAB  MEAT — Grabs  are  not  only 
scarce,  but  there  are  not  many  per¬ 
sons  engaged  in  crabbing,  because 
they  have  knocked  off  crabbing  and 
have  gone  shrimping  and  oyster- 
ing,  which  is  a  much  more  profit¬ 
able  occupation  right  now. 

As  a  consequence  of  this,  the 
production  of  crab  meat  is  at  a  low 
ebb  and  barely  enough  crab  meat 
is  being  produced  to  take  care  of 
the  local  demand  of  this  section, 
hence  very  little  is  being  shipped 
out. 

CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 

DECEMBER  3-4,  1940— Michigan  Can- 
ners  Association,  Winter  Meeting, 
Pantlind  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

DECEMBER  4,  1940 — Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  Minnesota  Canners  Association, 
Nicollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

DECEMBER  5-6,  1940— Fall  Meeting, 
Tri-State  Packers  Association,  Am¬ 
bassador  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  New 
Jersey. 

DECEMBER  9,  1940  —  Maine  Canners 
Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Eastland 
Hotel,  Portland,  Maine. 

DECEMBER  10  and  11 — Annual  Meet¬ 
ing  Ohio  Canners  Association,  Deshler- 
Wallick  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1940 — Association 
of  New  York  State  Canners,  Inc., 
Annual  Convention,  Hotel  Statler, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1940 — Annual  Can¬ 
nery  Fieldmen’s  School,  University  of 
Illinois,  College  of  Ag^riculture,  Ur- 
bana,  Illinois. 

DECEMBER  12-13,  1940  —  Northwest 
Frozen  Foods  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  New  Washington  Hotel, 
Seattle,  Washington. 


JANUARY  8-10,  1941— Northwest  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  Annual  Meeting, 
Hotel  Multnomah,  Portland,  Oregon. 

JANUARY  8-10,  1941— Sixth  Annual 
Conference  of  Michigan  Canners  and 
Fieldmen,  Michigan  State  College, 
East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

JANUARY  20-24,  1941 — Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  National  Canners  Association, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-24,  1941 — Canning  Ma¬ 
chinery  and  Supplies  Exhibition, 
Stevens  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-21, 1941 — Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  National  Preservers  Association, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  20-21,  1941  —  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Annual  Meeting,  Drake  Hotel, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

JANUARY  22,  1941— Evaporated  Milk 
Association,  Annual  Meeting,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

JANUARY  22,  1941— National  Pickle 
Packers  Association,  Annual  Meeting, 
Palmer  House,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

FEBRUARY  4-5,  1941 — Indiana  Canners 
and  Fieldmen,  Annual  Conference,  Pur¬ 
due  University,  West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

FEBRUARY  6-7,  1941 — Annual  Conven¬ 
tion,  Ozark  Canners  Association  Colo¬ 
nial  Hotel,  Springfield,  Missouri. 

FEBRUARY  10-11,  1941  —  Tennessee- 
Kentucky  Canners  Association,  Annual 
Meeting,  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel,  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tennessee. 

FEBRUARY  15-22,  1941  —  National 
Cherry  Week. 

FEBRUARY  18-19-20,  1941— Technical 
School  for  Pickle  and  Kraut  Packers, 
Michigan  State  College,  East  Lansing, 
Michigan. 

MARCH  5-6,  1941 — Annual  Meeting, 
Virginia  Canners  Association,  Hotel 
Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Virginia. 

MARCH  6-8,  1941 — Annual  Meeting, 

Canners  League  of  California,  Hotel  Del 
Monte,  Del  Monte,  California. 
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HAMILTON 

Steam  Jacketed 

KETTLES 

— all  styles,  any  size — made  in  Stain¬ 
less  Steel,  Pure  Nickel,  Monel  Metal, 
Copper. 

Nationally  known  for  their  quality 
of  materials,  construction  and  per¬ 
formance.  Built  by  an  organization 
that  has  made  kettles  for  more  than 
66  years. 

Let  us  quote  and  send  you  bulletin 
of  size  and  type  kettle  and  kind  of 
metal  you  are  interested  in. 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Company 

HAMILTON,  OHIO 


All  the  latest  data 


FORMULAE  -  COOKING  TIMES 
COOKING  TEMPERATURES 


are  included  in  the  6th  edition  of 

“A  Complete  Course  in  Canning” 


Price  $10.00 
order  your  copy  now. 


The  Cannins  Trade 
SO  S.  Gay  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 

Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  the  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  west  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 

Quotations  on  this  page  are  for  spot  goods.  For  future 
quotations  see  market  reports. 

Canned  Vegetables 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 


ASPARAGUS 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

Low 

High 

White  Colossal,  No.  2^ . . 

2.66 

2.80 

Large,  No.  2^ . 

V**** 

2.70 

2.86 

Medium,  No.  2^4 . 

•••••»• 

2.66 

2.70 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans . 

2.50 

2.60 

2.56 

2.60 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.30 

2.35 

2.60 

2.30 

2.30 

2.86 

^40 

2.50 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

2.60 

2.70 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.66 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.60 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

2.26 

2.40 

Green  Tips,  60/80,  2s . 

2.25 

2.10 

2.16 

Green  Tips,  40/60,  2s . 

2.80 

2.60 

2.30 

2.35 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips.  2s . 

1.66 

1.66 

1.76 

Green  Cuts  and  Tips,  lOs . 

7.26 

7.60 

7.60 

9.50 

Green  Cuts,  2s . 

1.00 

1.06 

CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 

Eastern  Central  West  Coast 

Low  High  Low  Hieh  Ik>w  Hish 

CORN — Wholeerain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 97^4  1.00  .90  1.00  . . 

12-oz.  vac .  . .  ....... 

No.  10  . .  nominal  nominal  . 


Ex.  Std.  No.  2 _ 

-  .87% 

No.  10  . . 

.  6.26 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 92% 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 76 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

_  .70 

No.  10  . 

_  4.40 

Shoepeg,  Fancy  No.  2 _ 

. .  1.00 

No.  10  . . 

.  6.60 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 90 

No.  10  _ 

_  6.60 

Std.  No.  2 _ 

. 86 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 96 

No.  10  . 

.  6.26 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 80 

No.  10  . 

.  6.00 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 67% 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

. 86 

No.  10  . 

.  6.00 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

. 80 

No.  10  . 

.  4.85 

Std.  No.  2 . 

. 67% 

No.  10  . 

.90 

.80  .90 

5.60 

nominal 
.77%  .80 
nominal 

1.00 

.90  1.07% 

nominal 

-  - 

.85 

.80  .85 
nominal 
.70  .76 

. 

4.50 

nominal 

1.00  . 

6.75 

nominal 

.80  . 

nominal 
.86  . 

1.00 

.90  1.00 

nominal 

.87% 

.80  .85 

nominal 

.70 

.67%  .70 

nominal 

1.00 

.95  1.00 

nominal 

.85 

.80  . 

nominal 

.70 

.70  . 

nominal 

H 


STRINGLESS  BEANS 


Fancy  French  Cut  Green,  No.  2  1-00 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 75 

No.  10  .  3.50 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 65 

No.  10  .  3.25 

Fancy  Whole  Green,  No.  2 .  1.25 

No.  10  .  6.00 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 85 

No.  10  .  4.25 

Fancy  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 95 

No.  10  .  4.50 

Ex.  Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 80 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . .75 

No.  10  .  3.25 

Fancy  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 .  1.15 

No.  10  .  6.25 

Ex.  Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2 . 


Std.  Whole  Wax,  No.  2. 


Red  Kidney,  Std..  No.  2 .  "73 

No.  fO  .  3.00 


LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fancy  Small  Green. 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  VV^ite . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White. . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soak^ . 


1.15 

1.10 

1.15 

5.25 

5.60 

.82% 

.75 

.86 

.90 

.96 

3.90 

3.76 

4.00 

4.60 

.72% 

.70 

.77% 

.76 

.85 

3.75 

3.25 

3.50 

3.76 

4.00 

1.70 

1.50 

1.60 

5.50 

nominal 

6.00 

6.60 

1.20 

1.26 

1.35 

nominal 

4.26 

4.50 

1.26 

4.60 

.90 

.85 

4.25 

.75 

3.40 


1.50  nominal 

.  nominal 

1.00  . 

.  nominal 

.  nominal 

.8314  . 

3.75  . 


1.35 

1.62% 

1.35 

1.40 

1.50 

1.60 

7.25 

7.60 

8.00 

1.20 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.30 

1.25 

1.25 

6.60 

6.35 

.72% 

.85 

.90 

.90 

.90 

4.76 

6.00 

.60 

.76 

.72% 

.80 

.90 

.95 

3.00 

3.76 

.67% 

.65 

<>EETS 


.Vhole,  No.  2 . 

1.60 

1.05 

No.  2%  . 

.  1  on 

No.  16  .  . 

.  9  7K 

4.00 

'ut.  No.  2 . 

.  70 

»n 

No.  2%  . 

. 86 

.95 

.80 

No.  10  . 

.  R.lfi 

3  7f> 

.3  2R 

jliced.  No.  2 . 

. 80 

.86 

.80 

.86 

.90 

No.  2%  . 

.  1.00 

1.00 

.86 

1.10 

No.  10  . 

.  R 

4.00 

3.35 

iced.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

.80 

.70 

1.20 

No.  10  . 

.  3.00 

3.60 

3.60 

hoestring.  No.  2 . 

. 70 

No.  10 . 

.  3.10 

-  ARROTS 

iiced.  No.  2 . 

. 76 

No.  10  . 

.  4.60 

4.60 

_ ,, 

"•iced.  No.  2 . 

. 65 

.70 

.65 

.70 

.66 

.70 

No.  10  . 

.  3.26 

3.60 

3.26 

EAS  AND  CARROTS 

td.  No.  2 . 

_  .60 

.80 

'ancy  No.  2 . 

1.16 

1.06 

1.20 

1.00 

1.10 

HOMINY 

Std.  Split.  No.  1  Tall. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


“‘.‘72%  '".M  ■"■70  r."'. 

2.36  2.76  2.00  2.36 


1.10 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


Fey.,  No.  2 . 

. . . .  .85 

.90 

No.  10  . 

.  4.26 

4.50 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

. 66 

.77% 

No.  10  . 

.  3.26 

4.00 

PEAS 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

'  No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets.  28 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets.  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s - 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas.  8s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s... 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s. 
No.  10  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s. 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s _ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Os . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  8s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 

Soaked,  2s  . 

10s  . 

Blackeye,  2s.  Soaked . 

10s  . 

PUMPKIN 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2% . 

No.  10  . 

SAUER  KRAUT 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . . . 

SPINACH 

No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  _ 


1.30 

1.36 

1.30 

1.60 

1.36 

1.60 

1.16 

1.25 

1.10 

1.26 

1.20 

1.30 

1.07%  1.15 

1.06 

1.20 

1.16 

1.20 

1.02% 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.10 

1.20 

1.20 

1.26 

1.00 

• . 

.96 

1.00 

1.00 

1.07% 

.90 

1.02% 

.90 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

.87% 

.90 

.86 

.92% 

.97% 

.90 

.97%  1.00 

.87% 

.90 

.96 

.96 

1.00 

.86 

.86 

.90 

.86 

.90 

.80 

.85 

.86 

.90 

5.25 

6.60 

5.00 

5.25 

4.00 

4.60 

4.25 

4.50 

4.25 

4.25 

4.60 

1.35 

1.55 

1.30 

1.45 

1.26 

1.25 

1.40 

1.35 

1.45 

LIO 

1.10 

1.16 

1.30 

1.40 

1.20 

1.00 

1.05 

1.06 

1.16 

1.20 

1.30 

.90 

.95 

.86 

.95 

1.10 

1.20 

.85 

.80 

1.00 

1.10 

.97%  1.00 

6.25 

4.76 

.90 

.96 

.90 

1.00 

1.00 

1.10 

.80 

.80 

.86 

.90 

.95 

.76 

.76 

.76 

.85 

.95 

.76 

.76 

.85 

.96 

4.60 

4.30 

4.26 

4.26 

.72% 

.76 

.95 

i.bd 

.62% 

.60 

.60 

.60 

.65 

3.26 

2.60 

.67% 

.65 

.65 

2.60 

3.26 

.60 

.65 

.65 

.70 

.82% 

.85 

.80 

.80 

.85 

.92% 

2.80 

3.00 

2.76 

3.00 

2.75 

3.00 

.55 

.70 

.76 

.60 

.62% 

.76 

.85 

.90 

2.00 

2.26 

2.76 

2.65 

2.76 

.75 

.77% 

.65 

.80 

.96  . 

.90 

1.00 

.85 

1.06 

1.20  . 

3.35 

3.75 

3.00 

3.76 

4.00  . 
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CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2.  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Com,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple.  No.  2 — — 


SWEET  POTATOES 

Fey.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3,  Squat  Vac . 

No.  10  . 

Fey.,  No.  2  Syrup  Pack.. 

No.  2%  - 

No.  10  . . 


Eastern 
Low  High 

.85  .86 

.90  1.10 

.97%  - 


.76  . 

.96  . 

.87%  .90 
3.06  3.25 

.85  . 

1.07%  1.10 
3.60  . 


Central 
Low  High 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


.76 

1.00 


TOMATOES 

Fancy,  No.  2 
No.  2% 

No.  10 


).  2 _  _ 

.95 

1.00 

.90 

1.10 

1.00 

_  1.25 

1.25 

1.35 

1.25 

. 

_  3.60 

4.00 

3.76 

4.50 

4.00 

No.  1 . . 

. 60 

.46 

.47% 

.76 

. 70 

.80 

.75 

.85 

_  1.00 

1.20 

1.00 

1.16 

1.16 

_  3.26 

3.50 

3.00 

3.76 

3.35 

No.  2  Cyl . 76 

No.  3  Cyl . 

No.  10  . - .  2.60 

TURNIP  GREENS 

No.  2  . 76 

No.  2%  . . 95 

No.  10  . —  3-40 


3.00 


3.75 


Solid  Pack 

1.16 

1.35 

4.35 


. . . ***" 

With  puree 

.37%  .42% 

.42%  . 

.62% 

.62% 

No.  2  . . 

.58%  .70 

.62%  .70 

.76 

.76 

No.  2%  - 

.80  .90 

.82%  .90 

.90 

.96 

No.  10  . 

...»  2.70  3.20 

2.76  3.25 

2.76 

3.00 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std.,  No.  1,  Who.  St.  1.04... 

. 38  .60 

.42%  .46 

No.  10  . 

.  2.80  3.00 

3.00  3.25 

3.26 

3.40 

Std..  No.  1.  Trim  1.036 . 

. 36  . 

.40  .42% 

.62% 

No.  10  . 

....  2.60  2.76 

2.76  3.00 

2.85 

3.b() 

TOMATO  JUICE 

No.  211  Cyl . 

....... 

.62% 

No.  300  . 

No.  303  Cyl . 

. 60  . 

Kn.  2  . - . 

. 70  . 

2.76  2.85 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 


No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack.... 
No.  10,  fancy  heavy  pack . 

APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2  Fancy . 


APRICOTS 
No.  2%,  Fancy...., 

No.  2%,  Choice . 

No.  2%  Std . 

No.  10  Fancy . 

No.  10,  Choice . 

No.  10,  Std.„ . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std..  No.  2 . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water.... 

BLUEBERRIES 


No.  10  . 

CHERRIES 


E.  A.  Fey.,  No.  2%. 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice.  No.  10 . 

Std..  No.  10 . 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Fey.,  No.  2% . 

No.  10  . . 

GRAPE-FRUIT  SECTIONS 

8  . . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  - 


2.76 

2.90 

3.00 

2.90 

3.00 

.. 

3.36 

3.50 

3.26 

3.35 

.70 

.80 

3.00 

3.60 

.66 

.72% 

2.86 

3.00 

2.20 

1.90 

2.06 

1.65 

1.76 

7.26 

6.60 

6.76 

6.76 

6.00 

1.10 

1.16 

4.60 

4.75 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

1.60 

nominal 

7.00 

1.00 

1.05 

1.00 

1.06 

1.36 

1.40 

4.76 

6.26 

4.90 

5.25 

6.00 

5.26 

2.30 

2.30 

2.10 

2.26 

2.00 

2.00 

7.85 

8.00 

7.26 

7.60 

6.85 

7.16 

2.20 

2.36 

7.65 

7.76 

.76 

2.10 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  02 . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  _ 

No.  2  . 

No.  6 


GOOSEBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


Texas 


.76 

2.10 


1.25  1.36 

6.76  6.00 


Elastern  Central 

Low  High  Low  High 

PEACHES 

Y.  C.,  Fey..  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% .  . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Fey.,  No.  10..............~ . -  .  . 

Choice,  No.  10........„..».......~~.  .  . 

Std.,  No.  10 _ — .  . 

Pie,  No.  10....................»..~«...»  .  . 

Water,  No.  10 . .  .  . 


West  Coast 
Low  High 

1.32%  1.35 
1.25  1.35 

1.16  1.17% 

4.76  4.90 

4.60  4.75 

3.76  4.16 

3.76  4.00 

3.00  3.10 


PEARS 


Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2% .  1.86 

No.  10  . - . — 


No.  10  . — 

Bartlett,  Fancy.  No.  2% .  1.65 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% .  1.30 

Fey.,  No.  10 . 

Choice,  No.  10 . 


No.  10,  Water..., 
No.  10  Pie,  S.  P. 


1.90  .  1.86  1.90 

.  .  1.66  1.75 

1.40  .  1.62%  1.65 

.  .  6.16  6.26 

.  .  6.60  6.76 

.  .  4.90  6.00 

.  .  3.60  4.00 

.  .  3.25  4.00 


PINEAPPLE 


F.  O.  B.  Honolulu 

Cuban  Mexican  Crushed  Sliced 


No.  1  Flat . .  . 

No.  211  Cyl . 

No.  2  Tall . 

No.  2%  . . 

No.  10  in  Juice .  6.26 

No.  10  in  Syrup . 


PINEAPPLE  JUICE 

Buffet  . 

No.  211... . 

No.  2  . 

No.  2%  . 

47  02 . 

No.  10  . 


RASPBERRIES 


Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 .  1.46  1.66 

No.  10  .  7.60 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup.  No.  2 .  1.60  1.75 


.80 

.80 

.85 

.80 

1.30 

1.42% 

1.50 

1.70 

4.26 

6.35 

6.60 

4.25 

6.75 

6.00 

F.  0.  B. : 

Honolulu 

. 

.45 

.  . 

.60 

.80 

•87% 

1.32% 

2.05 

2.05 

4.25 

4.15 

1.60 

1.70 

.  1.66 

7.50 

.  6.00 

-  1.66 

6.50 

.  6.00 

1.40 

1.60 

.  1.80 

2.00  2.17 

Canned  Fish 


LOBSTER 


Flats,  1  lb. 

%  lb . 

%  lb.  .... 


OYSTERS 

Std.,  4  02 . 

6  02 . 

8  02.  . 

10  02 . 

Selects,  6  ox.. 


5.00 

2.50 

1.50 


Southern  Northwest  Selects 


1.00  1.06  .  . . 

1.10  .  1.06  1.10  1.10  1.20 

1.80  2.10  .  1.60  1.66 

_  2.20  2.10  . .  . . 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1, 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Sockeye,  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  No.  1  Tall.. 


2.50  . 

1.66  1.76 

2.00  2.00 


'L45  "!! 

.96  .... 


2.00  2.10 

1.35  1.40 

1.85  1.90 


SHRIMP 


No.  1,  Small . .  . 

No.  1,  Medium .  1.30 

No.  1,  Large .  1.35 


Southern 
1.10  1.16 
1.15  1.20 

1.20  1.26 


SARDINES  (Domestic)  Per  Case 


%  Oil,  Key .  nominal 

%  Oil,  Keyless .  nominal 

%  Oil.  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Key  Carton .  nominal 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . .  nominal 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . .  . 


3.25 


3.60 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’s . 

%s  . 

%s  . . . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%s  . 

%8  - 


11.60  12.60 
6.00  6.76 

4.16  4.40 

9.60  10.00 
6.26  6.50 

3.65  3.76 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  EQUIPMENT 


AGENTS  lor  Maehlnsrr  Min. 

Chlsholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langaenkamp  Co.,  Indlanapolla,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BASKETS,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc. 
BELTING,  Leather. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Frnlt. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOXES  (Metal),  Lug,  Field. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewatmee,  Wls. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

Chiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Rooins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUCKETS,  PAILS  AND  PANS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Pood  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopesion,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CHAIN  ADIUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wls. 


CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 
>'.sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Tuud  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
h:nciair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

'  ars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

.sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

-.-od  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

.'OILS,  Cooking. 

sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

.id  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  111. 
nuilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Oat  &  Sons,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS. 
sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
jd  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 
Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ONVEYOR  BELTS,  Cloth,  Rubber,  Wire. 

sholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 
K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CONVEYORS,  HydrauUe. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRANES  AND  HOISTS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  ni. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CUTTERS  OR  CHOPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ENSILAGE  STACKERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  111. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KET7XES,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES,  Process,  Retorts. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coiporation,  HooMston,  IlL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore,  Md. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Cor^ration,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

New-Way  Canning  Machines  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MIXERS 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Ill. 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


POWER  PLANT  EQUIPMENT. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Dl. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SEWAGE  DISPOSAL  SYSTEMS. 

Chisholm  Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeaton,  ID. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  mdianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SPEED  REGULATORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SYRUPERS  AND  BRINERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TANKS,  Metal,  Glass  Lined,  Wood. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Coreoration,  Hoo^ston,  DL 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


VACUUM  PANS 

Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robina  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


BEET  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ). 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY 


Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Dl. 


CORN  CANNING  MACHINERY 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corroratton,  Hoopeaton,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CORN  CUTTERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  Dl. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeaton,  ID. 
Mortal  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY  — Continued 


COBH  SHAK^. 

Ayan  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  I. 
C^isholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


COBH  TBIMMEB8 

Chlsbolm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Mach.  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Morrel  Bros,  Morrel,  Ohio. 

Slncla<r  Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


COBN  WASHEBS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I.  -  ■ 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  lU. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  ^tlmore,  Md. 

The  United  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


FISH  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


FRUIT  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KRAUT  MACHINERY 


Qiisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MILK  CANNING  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
C^holm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLEANERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Wm.  F.  Christel,  Valders,  Wis. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sincledr-Scott  Co.,  B^timore,  Md. 

HULLERS  AND  VINEBS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WASHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY 


BLANCHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
C^holm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
A.  E.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  DL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GRADERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PICKING  TABLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SNIPPERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY 


EXHAUSTERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  ]. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  IndianapoUs,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PEELING  TABLES.  Continaons. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SCALDERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
C^holm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indiaimpolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


TOMATO  PRODUCTS  &  JUICE  MACHINERY 


COOKING  COILS  for  Kettles  and  Tanks. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

JUICE  EXTRACTORS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falla,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopsston,  Dl. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


JUICE  HEATERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  Dl. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


KETTLES. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  IlL 
Hamilton  Kettle  Works  Co.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PULPERS  AND  FINISHERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Food  Machinery  Corporation,  Hoopeston,  HI. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  FACTORY  SUPPLIES 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
BASKETS  (Wood),  Picking. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Fonnnla,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Caiming. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  industry. 


BOXES,  Corrugated  or  Solid  Fibre. 

Eastern  Box  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  Ci^. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Crown  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 


CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CLEANING  COMPOUNDS,  Cleansers. 


FERTILIZER. 

INSECTICIDES.  Dusts,  Sprays. 

INSURANCE,  Caimers. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 


LABELS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago.,  Dl. 

Piedmont  La^l  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PASTE.  CANNERS'. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

SEASONINGS 

SEEDS.  Canners*.  All  Variettes. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Northrup,  King  &  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn, 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Dl. 


SEEDS,  PEA  AND  BEAN. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co..  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SEED.  TOMATO. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Coiut, 


SEED  TREATMENT. 


SUGAR,  DEXTROSE. 

Com  Products  Sales  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


TIN  PLATE. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
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ORIGINdL.RRTISTIC  IN 
COLOR  8c  DESIGN  \ 


pom, 


12  pockets 


Universal 

PLUNGER  FILLER 


For  filling  Tomato  Products  light 
and  heavy,  Pumpkin,  Soups  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds,  Baby  Foods,  Liguids, — 
Dog  Foods,  etc. 


Designed  for  high  speed,  200  cans 
or  more  per  minute. 


One  hand  wheel  universally  ad¬ 
justs  the  fill. 


Runs  very  smooth.  No  waste.  Accur¬ 
ate  fill. 


No  mashing  of  product, 


Either  chute  or  worm  and  disc  feed, 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


1 

1 

t 

• 
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EXPERIENCE  vs.  TARGET  PRACTICE! 


EXPERIENCE  has  trained  ^'NATIONAL''  Canmakers  to  bunch  their  hits 
around  SERVICE  to  food  packers  .  .  to  concentrate  their  aim  on  a  perfect 
distribution  of  available  facilities,  ir  EXPERIENCE  replaces  target  practice 
in  the  ^^NATIONAL''  manner  of  helping  packers  get  things  done  .  .  both 
through  normal  runs  and  times  of  emergency,  -k  ^'NATIONAL''  Can  Service 
DELIVERS  Cans . .  is  always  ready  to  advise  on  technical  problems . .  places 
modern  mechanical  equipment  under  a  watchful  supervision  of  field  experts. 


"NATIONAL''  EXPERIENCE  replaces  TARGET  PRACTICE! 


JRI  JTa  h  JL  JCV  Jni  JLl  mlm  JEV  %iilF  mk  JRb  rmh  JL  A  lEV 
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